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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Mr. DisraELI assured the members of the 
Commons, and through them their con- 
stituents, and the more numerous class 
who are nobody’s constituents, that the 
Cabinet had a complete plan of Parliamen- | 
tary Reform ready at the commencement 
of the session. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s word being above suspicion, 
we suppose that the statement must have 
been true. The Government, therefore, 
have credit for a capacity, unusual in our 
age, of keeping their own secret. Several | 
indications have been afforded respecting | 
the nature of their plan, but they are des- | 
tituteof authority, and therefore of interest. 
The common fate of organised plans is 
Journals favourable to a 
overnment recommend certain changes 
as hi a’! desirable, and calculated, in a 
remarka le degree, for the promotion of 
the public happiness, and the final settle- 
ment of “this subject.” These recom- 
mendations are founded upon hints and 
meaaes tions, — Rauar h the material 
of guesses and reckonings. By degrees, 
ater this fashion, an idea is fished out of 
woenem ee way post-prandial speeches, 
speeches by persons trying to get into, 
and by others in, but afraid of getting out 
of, Parliament, respecting the nature of 
Ministerial measures. 

The new Reform Bill is exceptional. 
the leading Cabinet Ministers have been 
ill of gout, or immersed in public business, 
and they have kept from public view. 
Their friends who have been constrained to 
“ppear in public, be to the new Ame- 








nean school of Know-Nothings. We be- | 


lieve them when they assert their entire 
ignorance of the Munisterial purposes. 
“ Their press” is equally ignorant. The 
“‘ writers” cannot get up a scheme on their 
own wisdom, because it might be at total 
variance from superior wisdom. It would 
also cause discussion. This last sentence 
contains the reason for the secret. The 
Government do not want discussion. Their 
party fear excitement. Let the people 
sleep on in security, and by no means di 
turb their rest. That, at least, is part of 
the policy pursued, and perhaps the only 
part that displays much sagacity. Seven 
years have away since the Whigs 
repudiated finality. Five years have been 
absorbed since a mixed Government 
adopted a Liberal Reform Bill as a Cabinet 
measure. The period has not been one 
of agitation but of hope, and why should 
statesmen not use up this admirable pa- 
HW a d for disputing this 
e know no ground for dispu 
policy. The Ministry do not particulary 
want Reform. It is one of the matters 
that can stand. Like a Paisley shawl in a 
ema family, it -. be done year 
Bei a luxury, the purchase may 
aaeed to better times. We desire to 
take Reform out of the of luxu- . 
ries, and bring it into the list of necessi- 
ties. 


Last year Napoleon and Orsini, in Ja- 


ed ee ee ee 


Reform. 
Emmanuel have endeavoured again to 
vide reason for another 
Both efforts were made in anuary of each 
1 
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122 PRETENCES FOR DELAY. 


year, but that of last January was incom- | 
plete. Accordingly, Princess Clothilde, of | 
whom we only know that she was married 
at sweet seventeen, was employed to cheat — 
us in February. The marriage of that 
girl was deemed an omen of immediate | 
war. Nobody believed that Victor Em- | 
manuel had consented to the marriage of | 
his young daughter to an old gentleman 
without solid reasons. It was a marriage, 
not of affection but convenience, for the 
child princess had never seen the middle- 
aged prince, who is now her husband, until 
a day or two before their wedding. As it 
was not a match for love, politicians insisted 
upon its being a symptom of war. They 
may be correct, as regards the respective 
parties ; but the public of Europe should 
not be involved. Clothilde belonged toa 
yor but respectable family. Napoleon, 
jun., is a parvenu, perhaps a rake, and his 
friends wished to have him settled in the 
world. He has at present the command 
of money, while Clothilde had only twenty 
thousand pounds in the world, not much 
for a princess descended from all the royal 
families of Europe, and an heiress of the 
Stuarts. By this marriage she has a join- 
ture of eight thousand pounds per annum 
secured upon the finances of France, if she 
survive the prince her husband, which is 
probable, as she must be nearly thirty 
years younger than that gentleman. The 
value of the jointure, in certain contingen- 
cies, is less than we can calculate, not 
more, perhaps, than the worth of cer- 
tain estates of the Orleanists. However, 
it is a settlement in the meantime, and we 
a that her solicitor provided for the 
. ety of her twenty thousand pounds in 
and. 

Next, a baptism threatens. A young 
Prince of Prussia—the Prince tertius—is 
born ; or, in the emphatic language of 
fighting Prussia, “a new recruit has 
joined.” It is of some importance that 
the young gentleman has, we believe, been 
accepted for the grenadier corps, and put 
on pay. The municipalities of England 
and Scotland have polished up their 
loyalty on this subject. Even the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh was obliged to leave 
home with an address of congratulation to 
the boy’s grandmother, her Majesty the 
Queen. Children do entail a world of 
anxiety and trouble. Mr. Carlyle has, no 
doubt, commenced the life of this great 


why, in these present months, he we 
unable to accept the Lord Rectorship 
suggested for him by some of the student; 
of Mairschall College, Aberdeen. He mug 
be deep in the papers of the Cobury 
family, in preparation for vols [. and I]. 
devoted to the grandfather, and the greg 
grandfather of this illustrious prince. The 
studies in question may affect Mr. Car. 
lyle’s comfort, but what have they to d 
with the nation’s reform or war? — Every. 
thing, indeed, for this baptism is to collect 
two of the Emperors, and half the kings 
of Europe at Berlin ; and they will ther 
consider whether the crusades of Napoleo 
should be the objects of a new coalition 
The coalition would follow the crusad 
into action. Peace or war depends upo 
aceidents ; and the Reform Bill may k 
again postponed, in deference to pressing 
interests. 

Mr. Disraeli alleged that the Goven. 
ment had a scheme of reform prepared. 
We have no doubt that they had tw 
systems ready. He engaged to explain 
one of them on the last day of February. 
That duty may be, however, post 
until some day in March; although th 
House of Commons have adjourned upm 
an average of February’s sittings at 
early hour ; and there is no reason wh 
the country was not acquainted with th 
project three weeks since—no reason, i 
the nature of the work completed 
the legislature. 

The appearance of any scheme as 
Government measure on the table of th 
House of Commons will not ensure it 
second reading. Lord John Russell 
troduced his bill five years since, and lé 
it there to make its own way in the worl 
Mr. Disraeli has a precedent therefore ft 
the neglect of his bill, if he should ove 
look its interests. 

Reform will always be treated in tit 
manner, while it is regarded as a luxut, 
and postponed to every other object 
may turn up—such as war. That calamit 
is the first reason for interesting the peo 
in the condition of the empire. 
achievements of the raw levies of Fram 
in the Continental wars before Napol 
and under the Republic, excited Europ 
They were unintelligible to those who ® 

ot that the men were awakened suddemy 
into the conviction that they had a co@ 






































Frederick. That is probably the reason 








try, that they were citizens, and not ! 


formerly, serfs. They were an ignom 
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HAVE THE GOVERNMENT PREPARED A MEASURE 


men of its fruits. Napoleon had splendid 


armies 
ambition. 
Republic ; vicious, we admit, but ignorant. 
The extension of political power will form 
the best fortification, and the most effi- 
cient recruiting Lower in our own 
empire. “The people are ignorant,” it 
js said; but that is one reason for doing 
something. Ignorance is a reproach alike 
to the governed and the governing parties. 
Its only cause is easily removed; but a 
government founded upon a small section 
of the people, tremble at the idea of un- 
sopularity. They cannot take a bold step, 
Séaaiide they walk upon an inverted 
pyramid, and the structure totters. They 
cannot enact, as a popular government 
might propose, that after a fixed date no 
rson shall be taken into any employment 
in this country, who cannot read and write. 
The enactment would be cruel without 
provision of the means for teaching all 
who chose to learn. If education be ren- 
dered essential to employment, all persons 
will be educated in a short time who are 
not absolutely incompetent to receive in- 
struction. Read the ignorance of the 
people, if it be absolutely true, proves the 
failure of the existing system. It has 
failed to impart instruction to the multi- 
tude. If we mistake not, a number of 
philosophical personages allege that the 
Government is not entitled to educate, 
but to prevent and punish. We do not 
refer to the numerous bodies who oppose 
nts for religious purposes by the State, 
ut toa smaller sect who have impracti- 
cable opinions on educational topics. Pither 
the Government has, or it has not, an in- 
terest in the promotion of education. If 
the State be interested in that duty, it 
should see to the doing of the work. If it 
be not any part of the Inboura of the State, 
then education can be no test for political 
tal. eg In either way the argument 
om the existence of ignorance comes to 
the ground. It does not fall in a satisfac- 
tory manner, but that is the fault of those 
by whom Dagon was set up. The 
‘vernment of nations should do many 
c 


that are neclect 
dent's ed by governments. 


‘he right to punish in many cases 
where “instruction vas been altogether ne- 


and rude mass, passing rapidly into crude | 
infidelity out of nothing, for they believed 
nothing. They came “to believe mfi- 
delity, and gave the world a lurid speci- 
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lected, and the punished have been left 

| ignorant of their duties towards the pre- 
sent life or respecting the coming world. 
| Abounding ignorance is proof ef duty ne- 
'glected by those who have administered 


ready and trained to work out his | the affairs of the State, and by those who 
They were the fruits of the | have possessed the means of imparting in- 


struction and have neglected them. There- 
fore, neither of these parties is entitled 
now to plead their crimes or their omissions 
as a reason for not opposing what would 
have been done, and would have been right, 
except for their own negligence. By this 
argument a trustee would only have to 
deal falsely with a ward in order to be 
everlasting warden. The law has a maxim 
that a man must never derive profit from 
his own wrong. Even a public company 
cannot in law derive gain from the evil 
perpetrated by its direetors, although the 
shareholders may have been ignorant of 
the sin. The electors may be the share- 

holders and statesmen may have been the 

directors, and it is no bar to the claim of 
the unenfranchised that the directors have 

mal-administered the common property to 

the regret of the shareholders. The peo- 

ple are supposed to know too much and 

too well. They have only to select men 

who have acquired a good character among 

themselves for some quality that might 

help them to serve the nation. This intel- 

lectual achievement is not immeasurably 

superior to common minds ; and, if it were, 

what virtue rests in two shillings weekly 

to compensate mental weakness? How 

happens it that a common fellow who is 

quite incapable of voting in a county, 

mends his mtellect by coming into town ? 

Are we to suppose that confined localities 

enlarge the intellect, and breathing gas 

exhilarates the mind? And if this be 80, 

why did the Members of the Houses of 
Parliament cut short the last session ex- 

actly when the Thames was acting the 

of schoolmaster and knocking bright 1 

and fresh knowledge into heads, of ‘which 


= needed ro ? What 4 
can iven of the myers | i that 
when Aon who has acquired the ci 
franchise and wit, removes, for yeieal 
reasons, into the open county, loses 
both again, and is no lo capable of 
selecting legislators ? 


Enemies to all these questions by 
alleging that they do not draw a know- 
u 





ledge but a property line ; and they must 
stop 
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difficulties, but “ten pounds” say some, 
others less, and others more, is the border 
of propriety. According to this account 
of our franchise, how comes it that “ten 
pounds” is a very good line within; and 
“fifty pounds” is the line requisite with- 
out municipalities? That question needs | 
no answer for our purpose, because the | 
argument drops education and ignorance, 
and shifts the ground to property. The 
house and not the tenant is licensed to sell 
spirits and beer. The house and not the | 
tenant is licensed to vote. The theory 
might be useful if the house would pay 
taxes, obey the laws, and be punished in 
its own bricks and mortar for disobedience. 
Even so, we should ask in justice to coun- 
try houses for an explanation of the inve- 
terate enmity displayed towards them. 
Why are they deprived of honours that 
are seed on hovels in towns? Here is a 
cottage with its garden, its green, its ivy 
and jessamine and roses and violets, with 
ever so many other fine things, insulted by 
a preference given to four dingy apart- 
ments, with no prospect but smoked walls. 
What is the reason ? 

Those parties who propose a knowledge 
qualification have reasons to give for their 
views. We suggested a simple knowledge 
qualification in this magazine twelve years 
ago. It consisted only in all persons who 
claimed a vote writing out their claim, 
according to a form in the office of the 
Registrar. The process did not require 
annual repetitions, but the elector would 
have carried to other towns a certificate 
of his position. We reckoned upon the 
general rule that a man can read who can 
write. The exceptions are not numerous, 
and, by the way, the persons who form 
them are already voters. 

This qualification was neither severe nor 
a All men in this country should be 
able to read and write, and a stigma might 
be attached beneficially to those who have 
not acquired that knowledge. It may be 





PROPERTY AND IGNORANCE. 





acquired even in old age. One Scotch- 
woman, after she had attained her seven- 
tieth year, learned to write, because one of 
her sons, now a man of considerable influ- 
ence, had removed to London; and his 
mother was anxious to communicate with 
him and be independent of the aid of 
strangers: Any friend waa a stranger as 
between the mother and her son. 

This qualification is not named now be- 
cause the conviction is general that the | 








number of persons who cannot write dp 
not form a dangerous party, and are no; 
likely to carry the election of any candj. 
date who could properly represent them, 
in referenee to reading and writing. Any 
qualification above these elements would 
be a snare. 

A small chip of a past party remain 
It is now a dual party, or perhaps a trium. 
virate. It represents the principles of 
Jeremy Bentham, and afraid of the shadow 
of its own success it suggests inquiry. 
The character and purpose of the inquiry 
are not explained. It might be more im. 
portant to know its uses. One of them 
we do know—even that delay of which 
hearts by thousands have grown sick. 

Let us repeat that the argument re 
specting ignorance would be more weighty 
if it were applicable not to electors butt 
their representatives. The electors are 
not to act directly on legislation. Many 
of them may not know much of the deme- 
rits or merits of points on which an elec- 
tion may turn, as upon the Chinese war, 
but they will learn the opinion of other 
in whom they have confidence. Intellee- 
tual men will not commit the sin of leaving 
voters entirely to their own imaginations, 
and with the ballot they will get through 
admirably. 

The unenfranchised would present 4 
sorry appearance intellectually if they re 
turned members to Parliament twice totole- 
rate and white-wash servants who supplied 
our soldiers in the Crimea with green cot 
fee, without fuel, or oven, or mill to grind 
the beans if they could have been roasted: 
who left our soldiers to perish there in ram 
or snow—or both united; without ade 
quate clothing, while bales cumbered a 
and stores, or rotted in Balaclava. We 
do not suppose that fair elections by the 
public would result in a Parliament whom 
any Ministry could meet after they had 
allowed a repetition of the same blunder 
in our current Indian war. Many me 
went to the Crimea and returned no more 


Many went to India who are buried in it# 


wide plains. One-half of all the Crimeat 
deaths and three-fourths of the Indias 
originate in mismanagement of si 
things—clothing and food. 

Two days have only ed since St 
John Pakington acknowledged that tbe 


nation had paid Four M1L.ions of po 


for steam iy ne and yet had not an 
cient Steam Navy! Can any man sup 
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OUR STEAM NAVY. 125 


that a Parliament fairly representing | population of towns, with the exception og 
| London. ‘There are old municipal or ol 


this nation would allow this waste ? 

The loss of the four millions, or of so 
many pounds of them as are lost, is bad ; 
but worse by far is the fact that we believed 
ina navy which had no reality, and trusted 
in marine engines that will not work. 


vise us not to press hard for great political 
changes now, because they are engaged 


parliamentary boundaries which the towns 


| have long built past ; and, if they are to 


] 
' 


provide for their future health and pros- 


| perity, they must build farther past ; but 
| these invasions of the rural parishes are 


A numerous and respectable party ad- | not included in the populations of large 


| 


towns. The three towns named will be 
found to have in 1861, with their suburbs, 


in renovating dwelling-houses, cleaning | half a million of inhabitants each. Glas- 


sewers, and widening lanes into streets. 
May they be successful to the full bent of 
their hearts in procuring for all classes 
homes habitable with propriety. The 
crowded districts of London alone give a 
weekly average of two hundred and fifty 
deaths above the better and middle-class 
districts. All these deaths must not be 
attributed to the unhealthy condition of 
the homes in which lived the victims. 
Causes of a different character produce 
disease. A number of persons perished 
from want, who all probably found their 
last shelter in veal localities. A far 

ter number perish from vice, and a 
cies number probably still from disease 
neglected. The accurate division of all 
these causes is impossible. They act and 
react. Cause and effect change places, 
until a tracing of the original cause be- 
comes impracticable. One-half of these 
deaths, however, may be chargeable on re- 
moveable breaches of sanitary laws. This 
calculation would give seven thousand 
— hundred deaths yearly from evils 
which may be remedied, and an equal num- 
ber from other causes which are all pre- 
ventible, in the metropolis alone ; so that 
the London “ homicides,” from different, 
but all evil practises, wherewith legislation 
may grapple, are not under fifteen thou- 
sand five hundred yearly. That calcula- 
tion proceeds not upon the average of the 
country, but of the middle class districts 
in the metropolis, contrasted with the 
average killings in those of its districts 
chiefly inhabited by poorer persons. ‘The 


| 
i 











average of the country districts, con-— 
trasted against London, would yield a 


much larger number; and the avera re of | 


London, contrasted with other rge 
a would exhibit more fearful results. 
Ve believe that the annual slaughter in 


ni te, Liverpool, and Manchester, is_ 


ess than three thousand for each 
town above the London average. The 
Census returns do not supply the real 


from causes whic 


gow, although the healthier of the three, 
has, we fear, an average of six per thou- 
sand more deaths than London. The 
latter is inhabited largely by idle people, 
yet labour in proper proportions, and 
regulated well, should be a source of 
strength. Six per thousand would give 
three thousand upon the assumed popula- 
tion. Ascribe one half to the advantage 
of idleness, and place that to the credit of 
London, and there are still fifteen hundred 
per annum gone over the average of the 
metropolis, over the bad and the low 
average, but over the good average two 
thousand have to be added, yielding three 
thousand five hundred remedial deaths. 
Liverpool and Manchester are still worse, 
and probably yield four thousand slaugh- 
ters each per annum upon the same scale. 
If any party complain that in assuming a 
population of half'a million for each of these 
towns we exceed truth, let the remonstrant 
add to Glasgow, Paisley; to Liverpool, 
Warrington; to Manchester, Stockport ; 
and there is an end of that controversy. 
Thus we have discovered twenty-seven 
thousand deaths per annum in four towns, 
I legislation should pre- 
vent. We assume farther that these tour 
towns contain little more than one-third of 
all the town population in the three king- 
doms, while we have only pitted their best 
districts against their own worst regions ; 
but, as compared with the country, the 
yield of all would be one hundred thou- 
sand premature deaths, in the population 
of towns—deaths betore their time, in one 
and a proper mode of measuring time— 
while the country, down to its braes and 
glens, is full of life-killing causes that 


should be removed. 





This summary may be accounted general 
and rough, but its main features are true. 
All the works done fail ragga the evil. 
The towns still grow. eir own 
lation increases, while multitudes, jas 
from the country, press into towns for 











silver cradle. 


means to live. ’ 
abuses may goon. They do well. The 
good that they have in their minds to 
accomplish should be their passport to the 


warmest wishes possible for their success ; 
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The reformers of sanatory | 


ELECTIONS. 


tions cost three, four, or ten thousand 


_ pounds each, the constituencies must be 


but they are too weak for the work. A 
change in all the elements of legislation 1s | 


requisite to the great sanatory victory. 


he legislators of this country are men | 


of two or three classes. They belong to 
the rich by inheritance or by mercantile 
pursuits. These divisions form the two 
greater sections. The third is diminutive, 
and consists of a few politicians by pro- 
fession, who have forced ther path on- 
wards and upwards through so much mire 
usually that there is little honour or 
pleasure on the road. Uncharitable 
yersons say that these legislators are care- 
ess, heartless, miserable, money-grubbing 
personages. We do not believe in one of 
all these adjectives. ‘Those who were 
born with golden spoons in their mouths, 
and lulled to sleep in cradles of silver, 
know little personally and practically of 
the measures necessary to preserve life, 
and securenational prosperity and strength. 


es 


exceptions exist among a few who have | 
few days after he was allowed to depart, 


devoted their attention to social subjects ; 
but the greater part of that class remain 
in a state of * blessed ignorance.” There 
are not many of them who, appealed to in 
a single case, would not give a thousand 
pounds, or sell a hound or a hunter, to 
save a child’s lite—a child whom they had 
never before seen—but although the heart 
be all right in that particular, yet it is not 
so right that it will compel the man to 
forego gratifications that are ruinous to 


the community, or to individuals, who | 


constitute the community, or so greatly 
right as to induce him to give his life and 
time for the objects that he is rendered 
responsibleto do—was made responsible by 
the cireumstances of the golden spoon, and 
the silver cradle. 


Men who have made money in trade | 


generally enter Parliament at an advanced 
age, Mr. Cobden was an exception. Mr. 
Lindsay is another. Mr. Bright is none, 
because he was one of the children of the 
The greater part of the 
mercantile or middle-class members are, 
however, old men, with young families, 
and we do not quarrel with their attention 
to the young peoples’ gratification in Lon- 
don—it is so natural—and they pay hand- 
somely for the means. So long as elec- 


badly served. It would be pitiful if they 
were served well. They do not deserye 


good treatment, and the existing consti- 


tuencies should be ashamed of themselves 
for permitting that expenditure. We re- 


member one Scotch constituency, and it 


should be named with credit, the Angus 
Burghs, in which, tor several elections, 
the expense was within fifty pounds ; but 
the electors paid even that small sum for 
ach return. We know another constitu 
ency where, at the last general election, a 
candidate who had the prospect of con- 
siderable riches, obtained nearly five 
thousand votes. This is a free and in 
dependent constituency—we are ashamed 
to write a Radical constituency—and the 
candidate held Radical principles. He 
was defeated, and found the bill of ex- 
penses more, by a few thousand pounds, 
than he could pay. His friends did not 
approve of his expenses in politics. They 
expected, perhaps, that he would remove 
for a few months, or years, to Boulogne. 
He declined, was imprisoned for these ex- 
penses, but did not die in prison, but in a 


or was extricated by some process of law. 
So long as these expenses are tolerated by 
constituencies they should be, and they 
probably will be, badly represented. 
Ignorance among the people is a very 
extraordinary plea to propose for perse 
verance in a system whereby our soldiers 
have been destroyed in greaternumbers by 
negligence than by the sword; whereby, 
with such abundance of money, our navy 
has become so inefficient that the Ad 
iniralty confesses now the astonishing fact 
that we have had no channel fleet for 
several years ; whereby our national debt 
has been allowed to accumulate while the 
waste lands of the colonies, which belo 
to the nation, have been absolutely throws 
away; a system whereby ignorance 
been confessedly perpetuated ; death, 
disease its forerunner, have been n 
and promoted in large towns, and 


prosperity of the nation—even the wag® 





and work of its people—their existence 
and their lif—emade dependent 9 the 
operations of a dozen ora score of spec® 
lators in money; and in rural districts 
dustry is cramped by the efforts of we 
to be amused on territories turned 
wildernesses. 
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The Reform Bill has been the prede- 
cessor of many good measures, but they 
come slowly, and after long years of agita- 
tion and trouble. The present electors 

‘cht have done better, and would have 
done better, if they had been protected by 
the ballot, and had been equitably repre- 
sented. The House of Commons presents 
the obvious sin of populations not quite 
reaching one hundred thousand with as 
many representatives as other populations 
of two millions. That is a sin, because it 
isa theft. All stealing is sinful, and this 
wractice is as much a robbery as any act 
of punishable swindling. 

he Government may attempt to patch | 
up the old concern by the exercise of con- 
siderable ingenuity. Upon that point we 
have no knowledge, and it is useless to 
offer opinions. That policy will be, how- 


MR. BRIGHT’ 





ever, altogether useless. It is not a 
mended bill, but a new bill, which the | 
case needs. It is not a small reform, but | 
a complete change, like a revolution, if 
that word be preferred, which the disease 

requires, 

The ballot will not necessarily form any 
part of a Reform Bill. It may, or it may 
not. Naturally it should be there. La- 
bour afterwards would be saved by plac- 
ing it there. Generally, however, it has 
been considered a separate subject, and it 
is improbable that we shall hear anything 
of it from the Government. 

More equitable representation than exists 
now must form part of any Reform Bill. 
The changes proposed under this head 
may originate the struggle of the year. 
Even Mr. Bright's plans proceed on no 
more perfect lines than are necessary to 
preserve four members for the city of Lon- 
don, and give six to Manchester. 

We admit the propriety of giving addi- 
tional representatives to town populations 
if the two classes are to continue divided. 
There are two reasons for being repre- 
sented. One of them, and the smaller of 
the two, is taxation. It is, however, one : 
and it cannot be doubted that people in 
towns are compelled to pay more taxes 
than the same population pay in counties. 
The assertion admits the strictest proof. 

The difference between 25 and 66 in 
Mr. Bright's bill is too large. It is out of 
all proportion to the difference in paying 
taxes, Probably as 45 in thousands is 
hear the average of persons in the three 
dngdoms to each representative in Par- 
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liament, the members might be divided 
equitably, without absolute precision, to 


districts containing 35,000 persons in bo- 
roughs, and 50,000 to 60,000 in counties 
The arrangement would be rendered easier 
by the apparent necessity of equalising the 
Municipal and Parliamentary boundaries 
of boroughs, and extending both farther 
than their present limits. 

The proposals of modified franchises will 
he iil during March. They are all 
make-shifts, and all objectionable. The 
only argument used by Mr. Bright and his 
followers against manhood suffrage is the 
difficulties by the way. These difficulties 
have been increased by the intermediate 
proposals for ratings and separations be- 
tween country and town. They have been 
increased because the creat body of the 
people will not work in behalf of substi- 
tutes for truth. They will not even inte- 
rest themselves materially in any struggle 
for truth itself—truth on this subject— 
while Reformers raise obstacles to its 
triumph Out of Lancashire we do not 
know that this scheme has found any effi- 
cient support. Edinburgh is the only part 
of Scotland where it has faced a public 
meeting without encountering an amend- 
ment and a transmutation. In London 
we do not believe that it has a party. 

The Government of the day must carry 
the Reform bill. It can never be carried 
by an independent Member of Parliament 
or by the Opposition. The party in Par- 
liament who can pass a large measure of 
reform must necessarily name the Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore many assumed and perhaps 
real friends of manhood suftrage say this 
measure cannot be carried at present: 
“Take what you can get.” The advice is 
absurd. We have no means of refusing 
what can be obtained. It is also weak. 
The people can obtain complete suffrage 
whenever they express fairly their will 
All classes in this country deserve pertect 
credit for yielding to the avowed wish of a 
great majority. That wish should not be 
expressed alone by a signature to a peti- 
tion. That act indicates an opinion held 
for a moment, or fora short period. Some- 
thing more is necessary. The deep-rooted 
conviction of a grand majority will melt 
down prejudice ; but that can be evinced 
only by organization. Associations for the 
attainment of complete suftrage should be 


formed in all cities, towns, and villages 
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The members may take what they can get, 
and use it to get more; but before t oy 
get anything great changes may occur. It 
is not probable that the present Govern- 
ment can carry any Reform Bill; but if 
they can, still it will not be the complete 
and final closing of the agitation, which 
can be secured if any great majority of 
the people entertain seriously the will. 

A prejudice exists against central asso- 
ciations—large bodies with large expendi- 


tures for clerks and officers, and all the | 


other adjuncts to agitation. The preju- 
dice may be correctly founded, or founded 
on entire misapprehension. It does not 
come necessarily into contact with our 
vroposal. Local associations, local labour, 
and local payments are far more likely to 
gain and no friends to this movement 
than any central and magnificent establish- 


ment ! a“ 


INDIAN 


Lorp STANLEY’s proposals for India are 
accepted. He wanted permission to bor- 
row seven millions, and that he has ob- 
tained. There is no difficulty, as yet, in 
making the loan. Still, some people shrink 
from the prospect, and regard India as a 
slough into which we may throw gold for 
a century, without apparently filling the 
space vacant. That view of the matter is 
correct. Hindostan will measure nearly 
with Continental Europe in extent. It 
contains a population equal to that of 
France, Germany, Italy, and the Penin- 
sula. It has tracts of lands equivalent to 
kingdoms in a half-cultivated state. We 
may even doubt whether anything, except 
matches by the river sides, are more than 
half-cultivated. For eight months of the 
year, says Colonel Sykes, all India is a 
road. Why is all India a road for two- 


thirds of its existence? The want of irri- | 


gation is the reply. Two-thirds of India 
may, therefore, be considered as struck 


out of existence, because it wants irriga- | 


tion. 

This deficiency cannot be supplied in 
the desert of Zahara. The means are 
wanting. There is no water. India is 
differently aries It consists of two great 
vallies, wit —_ ridges intervening—the 
southern presiden 


cy, part of the western, | 








FINANCE. 


| The latter might be sustained by mean, 
of a few persons, but independent associa. 
tions in half the parishes of the land rp. 
quire earnest purpose and “ eapoee ser wil] 
among all the people. The price is not 
high for the privilege. The condition of 
success is not harder than the object js 
worth. Abstract reasoners confound wop. 
| dering audiences with logical arguments 
for representation. It is difficult to son 
these abstract rights into neat packages. 
One nation might confine their voting to 








_men of twenty-five years old and upwards, 
_ Another might begin at nineteen—rather 
soon, probably. Still the two may both 
_ be constitutional and just. This truth we 
| know. Men are entitled to the su 
| when they value and when they want it 
They must, however, indicate the value 
-and the want at something more thana 
signature or a word. 





FINANCE, 


and the Himalaya braes. The latter are 
supplied with rain in quantities equal to 
their wants. Madras has rivers capable 
of supplying water for the entire year. 
The great vallies can be irrigated from the 
great rivers. Money is required for all 
these works. Even if it were supplied, 
and they were terminated, money would 
be required to make rails and roads—as, 
with all regard for the experience of Col. 
Sykes, we hold that, if the member for 
Aberdeen be correct in describing all 
India as a road for eight months of the 
year, he should have added that it is 4 
shocking bad road ; and, as is the case with 
all bad roads, a costly means of transit. 
Colonel Sykes knows, we believe, that 
cotton cannot be grown profitably a hur 
dred miles from the port of shipment, be 
cause on his universal road in the best, or 
perhaps we should say for India the worst 
of seasons, bullocks only, or bullock carts, 
_can be used for the conveyance of cottoa 
When all India is a road, it is also a dusty 
road, of which a faint idea only can be 
formed by those who have experienced the 
pegeaae of a promenade in Princes-streeh 
-dinburgh, during a peculiarly dry seas0®, 
and a high Ma when the wat 
were absent or empty, or both probably. 
The Indian dust, like many other matter 
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INDIAN 


connected with India, is exceptionally fine. 
India yields the finest dust flying, during 
those periods of the year when it is alla 
road, and when bullocks alone can — 
cotton for shipment. The bales get full, 
not of cotton only, but of this fine dust. 
The latter, unfortunately, does not improve 
the quality, although it may increase the 
weight of the former. The cotton comes 
dirty to the market. A penny per pound 
is knocked off for that characteristic, which 
js obtained by paying one penny or two- 

mce over the true price of carriage. 
Vhen we recollect that two-pence per 
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supply of sugar; but raw sugar, brown as 
the burnt crust of a loaf, was then eight- 
— halfpenny per pound, and the grocer 

ad not a farthing per pound of profit— 
grocers have never any profit on sugar. 
But what is done with all the rice which 
reaches our ports now is less clear. The 
— of Mark-lane are said to have huge 
dealings with Mincing-lane; ncibirandl, 
when rice is cheaper than wheat, the mil- 
lers give us of the former in our flour, and 
there might be worse mixtures. Freights 


from Indian ports are low at present, and 


pound is an encouraging price for Indian | 


cotton upon the field of growth, it becomes 


evident that the practice of making all | 


India a road for two-thirds of its existence 
prevents the single road from being so 
crowded with goods and vehicles as several 
roads narrowed and brought into ordinary 
space would be. 

Cotton is only one article. Sir John 
Ogilvie, the member for Dundee, with 
other gentlemen interested in the flax 


complaint of the price of flax. They re- 
quest the Secretary for India to grow flax 
at a price which will remunerate our spin- 
ners, “The noble member for Lynn,” in 
eens phrase, asserts his inability, 

ut he properly recommends the gentlemen 
to try their own skill. 

They are to have all due encourage- 
ment, a downright sale of the soil, or a 
tenant-right, exactly as they please— 
although no Irish farmer can get a secure 
tenant-right—or perhaps Scinde might 
find a formidable rival for flax in Ulster. 
The flax-spinners, we fancy, will gradually 
commence operations to secure the profits 
of their domestic trade, and will invest 
money in the production of flax in Scinde. 
Nobody can blame them. Still, the pro- 
ceeding costs money. This country will 
have to furnish that money. India will 
hide gold in tons before its wants, or our 
wants, are met, and we have completed all 
the necessary work 

We may mention anotherexample. Our 
people have taken to eating rice in enor- 


mous quantities. One scarcely knows | 


W it is all swallowed. Since we re- 
member, Carolina rice was the favourite. 
At that time it was consumed openly. 

and rice formed a common dinner for 
young people in well-to-do families, and 
they rather liked it, with an indefinite 


rice has arrived in such considerable quan- 
tities that it has overstocked the ware- 
houses both of the Mersey and the Thames. 

Good wheat may be purchased on the 
Indus for an average of 14s. to 15s. per 
quarter. In many places it has been al- 
lowed to rot where it grew, because it was 
not needed on the spot, and its price was 
not equal to the cost and trouble of cut- 
ting. These “ redundancies” in grain are 
not inconsistent with famines in many 


' other districts of the same land. Want 
trade, have been at Lord Stanley with a | 





and wealth of corn may even exist in dif- 
ferent provinces in the same seasons, from 
the unhappy peculiarity celebrated by 
Colonel Sykes, that all India is a road for 
eight months of each year. 

All other raw materials that we require 
can be furnished from India cheaper, per- 
haps, than from any other country, except 
for the plague of roads, or rather the 
want of them. The war with Russia 
created some fears for a scarcity of various 
crushing seeds, until it was discovered 
that India had any quantity of seeds. 
Wool was not deemed a probable article 
of Indian exportation until some person 
thought of sending a few bales, and now 
it comes in large quantities regularly, 
Silks have been lately dear and scarce ; 
but persons acquainted with the manage- 
ment of the silk-worm could produce any 
quantity of that material in some quarters 


_of India. The people want capital and skill, 





as they wanted them for the cultivation 
of indigo, until European planters settled 
amongst them, and prosecuted that trade. 
India now supplies the world with indigo. 
The Euro public have beenlong tor 
mented on the antecedents of their sugars. 
Some people declined to enjoy tl 
“ sweetnesses,” because, perhaps, the 
were grown by slave-labour. India 
have solved their difficulties; as it has 
many, and may solve more; but although 
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sugar canes grow almost wild in many of | individual or a partnership in a heavy 


its vinces, and form ital food for 
catty et, from that ition of land 
which leovel all India to be a road for 
eight months of the year, an article that 
is sold in the ports of shipment at 10s. to 
16s. per cwt., cannot be brought —— 
ably to them, since the carriage wou 

one y halfpenny to twopence per |b. 

These 


circumstances lead us to ex: | 


t alarge outlay of British money in 
ndia. The public works and the rail- 
ways, added to the Indian paper held in 
this country, and the Indian stock, with 
this new loan, will make the risk not under 
ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS. | 

The late Sir Robert Peel said, when the 
claims on India held in this country were 
small, and the company survived, that 
there was no hope of freeing our Parlia- 
ment and people from moral responsi- 
bility for the fndian debt. During the 
recent Indian debates, that moral respon- 
sibility was denied. Now, it is reproduced 
indirectly by Lord Stanley, and there can 
be no doubt of its truth. The burden 
rises yearly. The one hundred millions of 
1859, will be two hundred millions in 1869, 
if therailways progressat theirpresent rate. 
They, absorb alone six millions annually. 
The money has to be found in the first 
instance; in the next, the nation gives a 
moral guarantee for its interest; and, in 
the third place, it would cause wide-spread 
ruin if India were lost, although the 
nation were not security. No South Sea 
scheme ever equalled this business in 
magnitude. It may be perfectly sound, 
and the connection of India with this 
country may be continued for an indefinite 
period, yet the risk is oppressive. It is 
scarcely reduced by the possibility of re- 
seca for the public. ‘Lhe individual 
oss would be a calamity without any 
sh my for our calculations are all con- 

ned to the Governmental liabilities, and 
do not include the money invested by 
private persons. 

India now causes a current of bullion 
out of the country, and contracts our cir- 
culation, while it raises the cost of the cir- 
culating medium. 

India next has such a large portion of 
British capital in its bonds, debts, and 
land, that we must, €, preserve our 
émpire over its territories ; while the obli- 
gations increase each year. 

This country is in the position of an 








d cost | 








speculation, which may turn out well, but 
takes more money was expected, 
The capital sunk increases regularly until 
the risk will become tremendous. Stil] 
there is no outlet. The machine must 
break down or keep moving. This is our 
position in India, beset with monetary 
rils from which there is no escape. 
ore must be hazarded, because much 
has been risked; and no living mancan 
even guess where we will pull up and 
stop, or where the tide will turn, invest- 
ment cease, and repayment commence. 

Let us not be accused of saying that 
the money has been badly invested. We 
do not, in the meantime, even hint at that 
possibility. The objects pursued have a 
sort of agricultural and commercial sub- 
limity in them, not appreciated by any 
party at its value. The revolution of long 
established habits in a land that supports 
one-sixth of all the human family, is a 
magnificent scheme. A policy formed to 
unfold the resources of a country that, in 
the language of Colonel Sykes, is for 
eight? months in twelve a road, and yet 
has been considered the richest land of the 
world for three thousand years, possesses 
the elements of grandeur. The agricul- 
tural riches of the Egyptians at any period 
could only amount to one per cent. oF 
thereby, of the produce that might be 
probably extracted from India under care- 
ful cultivation and good management ; but 
both need money, and they need it m 
large quantities. 

Lord Stanley has stated in Parliament 
his opinion that another lean will be 
necessary for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment of India next year. The expend 
ture will exceed the revenue for the last 
year by twelve millions. The former ex- 
ceeded the revenue of the previous year 
by seven millions, The claims of persons 
who have lost property during the 
lion of 1857 and 1858 have to be settled 
in the next, if they be not paid in the 
present year. The army who now hok 
Oude, Rohilcund, and some other tert 
tories of India, cannot be greatly reduced 
for one or two years. The revenue 
not spring like arrows from a bow in come 


sequences of the pacification, because Oude 





and Rohilcund produced at any time mé 
men than money. Therefore, we thm 
that the Indian Government will requil® 
a small loan next year. These loans are 
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however, only taken for the current pur- { yearly, or, at 25 years’ purchase, seven 


poses of Government, and they do not 
include the outlay for public works. | 
The railways, for example, form a sepa- | 
rate account. Their magnitude may be | 
described, but it is more difficult to realise 
the immense sums of money which they 
involve. The exact extent of lines open 
at present is not Pay stated ; but 
we do not think that it measures over 
600 miles. The estimated length re- 
quired during the next ten or twelve 
ears is 3,600 miles, including all that 
Love been already opened. The cost of 
these lines hitherto hes been £10,00 to 
£12,000 per mile. The former sum may 
be taken as 2 minimum charge. Three 
thousand times ten thousand pounds, re- 
quired in ten, or even in twelve years, 
ives a large annnal payment, and makes 
a large total. Thirty millions of money 
borrowed under a guarantee of five per 
cent. for ninety years, is equivalent to a 
loan of that sum at four and a half per 
cent. for ever. 
The nation could borrow the money for | 
ob | 
three and a-half per cent. That operation | 
would save three hundred thusand pounds | 





the same mistake. The 


million five hundred thousand pounds. 
These millions are all lost in the support 
of a figment. The form only a small 
number of the millions given to support 
public are in- 
formed that they are not liable for the 
seven millions borrowed in the present 
year, and one million more than its value 
will be paid in interest to support this 
small deceit, which Lord Stanley declares 
will not bear exact and minute examina- 
tion. 

The nation should be acquainted with 
the extent of these obligations. Our reve- 
nues may not be legally liable for their 
repayment, but the result is the same. 
The loss of the money would injure the 
State in the same measure, whether it fell 
upon a part or the whole of the public. 
The existence of these claims on India 
compels us to hold the land in an equit- 
able but firm grasp. They bind us to 
that policy ; and if the nation dislike the 
responsibility, they should insist upon re- 
linquishing themanagement to those whose 
money is nshaded in its success. 
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PART I. 

Mrs. Carson came to us when Mr. Bannerman 
left. Mr. Bannerman was our first lodger—for | 
we have very lately taken to let lodgings—and it’s” 
not likely we ever would, if mamma, who is a 
widow, hadn't been ruined with that horrid bank. | 
It was a great blow to all our feelings when our 
dear old handsome dining room was advertised | 
TO Let; but, as Aunt Carry remarked, we couldn't | 
slarve, of course we were pretty well resigned | 
when Mr. Bannerman arrived. Mamma couldn’s | 
sec him the first day, but Aunt Carry received him, | 
and took the opportunity to inform him that it was | 
solely from circumstances over which we had no 
control, that we consented to receive him into the 

m of our family; although, at the same time, 
she expressed a hope that he would find himself 


comfortable in his new home, and let us know if 
he didn’t, 


cernment, that she had not (by her own account) | 
conversed with Mr. Bannerman five minutes ere | 


with literature—which we were all glad to hear, 


being fond of literary people, as who is not, though | 
they be great bores. I was, however, disappointed | got the start of him, and 


| He had lots of nice books. 


to learn through Susan, who is our maid-of-all- 


work, that Mr. Bannerman was not, by no means, 
good looking, and the very opposite of my beau 
ideal of a literary character—which is certainly 
not a little stout man, with very weak eyes, and 
very red whiskers. Report said, however, “ our 
gentleman,’’ (so Susan dubbed him) was a clever 
man, and a great writer—which was true to the 
letter—for he wrote all day, and often all night. 
He seldom went out of doors, and, as Aunt Carry 
said, he ‘seemed to be running a race with time, 
but time always got before him. J never saw Mr. 
Bannerman myself, but mamma, who got quite 
friendly with him latterly, said he was a nice, 
pleasant gentleman to speak to, perhaps rather 
reserved, but intellectual — highly 
Aunt Carry said he had no conversational powers, 
or, if he had, he rary Ps stemeres sme Po 


| 






He sometimes read aloud to hear 
own voice, Susan declared, for he 


Mr. Bannerman wrote on, and still tried 
up with Time, which at 
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despite his efforts to overtake the swift-footed | 


damsel. His strength failed him at last, however, 
and he fell ill, and was very ill for some time, just 
as Time herself wanted, throwing him farther out, 


and jast what Aunt Carry felt certain would 
bappen ; such close application was enough to kill | 


any man. It didn’t kill Mr. Bannerman, however, 


for he recovered under mamma's nursiog, and | 
_ gentlewoman by birth. 


returned to his writing with double vigour. Time 
had got almost out of sight. Whether or no he 
ever made up to her I know not, but when he left 
us for a distant land Time was foremost, Aunt 
Carry declares, for he lost the train, and she added 
he will never make up to her now, which is sad 
enough, for the poor gentleman who had a hard 
race to be always behind. Just like “ them all,”’ 
however, said mamma. 

Aunt Carry was very sorry when he left, for, as 
she said, a gentleman is some protection in the 
house, where there are only lone women—she used 
that word—but she should have said ladies— 
mamma is surely a lady. Susan went so far as to 
say that Mr. Bannerman offered Aunt Carry his 
hand and his heart, which is unreasonable to think 
of, seeing we were only three months acquainted ; 
but Susan is very impertinent, and a great listener. 
However, I scarcely think it came to that, for 
aunt Carry would not have been indiscreet. To 
be sure, Mr. Bannerman was only a Derbyite, and 
our county members or their friends they say made 
him a consul somewhere among the palms, on the 
West Coast of Africa! so that Aunt Carry might 





very well have been afraid to risk the sea, and the 
slaves, and the serpents. Perhaps that was it, but 
I can’t tell, not knowing; only it’s a horrid thing | 
to believe that our poor gentleman had to pass | 
through the Bay of Biscay, which is such a stormy | 
ocean, and ever so far farther alone, and without | 
any comforts ; and has now to sit in his room, in 
the tropics, without a civilised creature to bring 
coals when he rings, except a negress, and she not 
civilised either. It's very sad to think upon if he 
has ever got there; and perhaps Auut Carry is of | 
that opinion now, but then it is behind time. 
This was always the way with Mr. Bannerman— 
he was always behiud time, and everything belong- 
ing to him. I’m sure, says Susan, the money that 
man gave for stamps, and stamps, to put upon 
letters, being always fined like, might have bought 
three new gowns in three months ; and the Queen 
never seat him a letier of thanks. As, how should 
she ? I told Susan; did she think Queen Victoria 





was a postmistress, to know every person to whom 
stamps were sold? And the pert thing said that 


kept it before they purchased it. And she 
that Aunt Carry’s photograph came home too late, 
for it was to be put in a nice case for Mr. Banner. 
man, and there it is on aunt’s bedroom mantle- 


| ~press. 





PART IL, 

Mrs. Carson came with the roses—she is past 
the bloom of life he:self—but she has been a 
beauty, and is stilla handsome woman, although 
she has been a widow above twenty years. She 
was married a mere child, by her own account, and 
was a wife exactly six weeks, when Mr. Carson 
lost his life by an accident. Mrs. Carson wasa 
She taught music after 
her husband’s death, for her friends had opposed 
her marriage; and she was too proud to go back 
to them when she was left a widow. Auut 
Carry got introduced to her in a railway carriage, 
and as they had to travel a considerable distance 
together, they became quite intimate, in so mach 
as, before they parted, Aunt Carry was in full 
possession of Mrs. Carson’s family history; and 
that lady was also made acquainted with ours in 
return. Finally, Mrs. Carson came to live with 
us. Mamma candidly avowed she would have 
preferred a gentleman (and, I know, so would 
Susan. I am engaged, so, of course, it’s all one 
to me). But Aunt Carry voted in favour of Mrs. 
Carson; sbe hated gentlemen (not true, Aunt 
Carry), and, for her part, she wondered at 
Mamma, a woman of her sense, to despise l:er own 
sex. Of course, Aunt Carry won the day, as 
usual, and Mrs. Carson made her home with us. 

I was introduced to that lady in due form, the 
first night she came, by Aunt Carry, as was also 
mamma. 

(Susan went amissing, and was found in the 
coal cellar, after the music teacher had retired to 


_ dream of crotchets. ] 


Mrs. Carson was, as she told Aunt Carry, an 
extraordinary woman, quite a wonder to herself in 
fact; so it is not to be marvelled at that she was 
utterly beyond my comprehension. She did what 
almost no other gentlewoman would have done, 
condescended to work for herownsupport—indepew 
dent—and alone in the world. Mrs. Carson was 
an example to her sex. Aunt Carry observed it 
was a pity such exemplary persons were so rare; 
but Mrs. Carson, with a smile, alleged, like 
Robert Burns, she would perhaps be better appre- 
ciated a hundred years hence, which is not likely, 
so far as this world is concerned, as nobody vill 
hear her music. Aunt Carry thought it would be 
of no consequence then, as none of us would be 
alive. 

Mrs. Carson had been pronounced a successful 
teacher; she had been favourably noticed by the 
Her terms were high, and yet she bad not 


realised a fortune, when she came to live with a8 
she would not like every gentleman buying her | 
picture for a penny—she'd like to know those who | 


did say 


in the autumn of her days. Mamma thought it 
strange, Aunt Carry shameful; but Mrs. Carsoa 
gently reminded them that talent and genius were 


no better recognised and rewarded in our day thas 


It was always the same. Iwas to be | 


Mr. B’s., aud s0 it was behind. But there 
photographs, nor postage stamps, lining. 





they were in the life-time of the now im 

bard. Mrs. Carson liked to think her case 
parallel with the poet's, probably because she was 
musical, Mrs. Carson wes much relieved to be 


nor nice dining- | told by Aunt Carry that I was not talented, asd 


had no pretensions to genius; for she told 
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in confidence that she would have trembled for my 
fate had such been the case. I may mention, in 
passing, that lady took a deep interest in myself, 
for which, I am afraid, I was not grateful. She 
thought at first I was the victim of hopeless 
Jove, and invited my confidence, with an assurance 
of sympathy. So determined was she on this 
point, that I verily believe she was disappointed to 
Jearn such was far from being the case. 1 must 
have impressed Mrs. Carson unfavourably, or Aunt 
Carry must have reported me incorrigible (which 
I rather suspect she did), for all our ¢ele.a-tetes 
were wound up with a warning to beware of what 
I was about—and never to forget that I lived in 
an unfeeling and ungrateful world—that would 
rather rejoice over one’s downfall, than sympathise 
with their misfortunes. Mamma looked uneasy 
when Mrs. Carson went on in this strain; and I’m 
sure 1 wished from the bottom of my heart Mrs. 
Carson would mind herself, and leave those whe 
had arrived at the years of discretion (as I presume 
I have), to look after their own interests. 
Mr. Bannerman was never in our parlour—Mrs. 
Carson was never out of it (when sbe was at 
home). She had a fussy way with her (even Aunt 
Carry declared she made Aer nervous at times, 
with her peculiarities). Unlike Mr. Bannerman, 
she liked society, and although she had lived com- 
panionless for many years, she hated to be alone; 
unfortunately for me, Mrs. Carson was attached 
to young people. Her own experiences, she main- 
tained, were calculated to benefit her youthful 
friend. She never wearied relating them, and she 
thought it impossible any sensible young person 
could tire listening to the monotonous tune, even 
with its perplexing variations. She professed to 
be a philanthropist ; doubtless, that was the secret 
of her taking such an interest in my intellectual 
and moral development. Finding me, however, as 
Aunt Carry had already in confidence told her, 
incorrigible, I had the happiness of being aban- 
doned by that excellent lady, who suddenly adopted 
Susan, and disinherited me. Susan is not a tract- 
able girl, and she is opinionative. So Mrs. 
Carson took in hand to cultivate Susan, and make 
a Christian of her ; but, in vain she endeavoured to 
insinuate herself into the refractory maiden’s good 
graces. Susan was proof against remoustrance, 
and for once was deaf to flattery; and even a 
Christmas halfcrown could’nt bribe her to listen 
to Mrs. Carson’s lectures, although they were 
written out, and she was informed that they were 
the own composition of that talented lady. Susan 
was an uneducated, friendless orphan; but she 
would’nt permit Mrs. Carson to make her an 
object (of compassion, I suppose Susan meant). 
be know’d two times two made four—she could 
read a chapter in either the Old or New Testa- 
ment—ecould repeat from memory the twenty- 
third psalm ; she said her prayers night and 
moraing, and if she was’nt a Christian she ought 
tobe. We didn’t need no missionaries to come 
convert us; we wasn’t niggers, and if Mrs. 





Carson wanted objects, she had follow Mr. 
Bannerman, who had gone to a heathen land 
Mrs. Carson tried music, but musio had no effect 
on Susan, at least the solemn dirges she played, 
which were all of a sacred character, selected on 
purpose to convert that perverse servitor. I am 
sorry to say that, so far from appreciating Mrs. 
Carson's musical efforts, Susan invariably found 
she had to go down to the coal cellar, or out to 
the back green ; and yet truth compels me to state 
she had a good ear for music, and a tolerable 
voice ; and whenever I rattled over any of mamma's 
Scotch favourites, Susan was always hovering near, 
either in lobby or kitchen, humming an accom- 
paniment to herself. It was very wicked of Susan, 
and Aunt Carry repeatedly remonstrated with her 
upon the sinfulness of despising what was for her 
good. But it was useless to persist; and Aant 
Carry, at length, gave up, and advised Mrs. Carson 
to do so likewise, which she did; whether Mrs. 
Carson got disgusted at her unsuccessful attempts 
to improve me and Cbristianise Susan ; or whether 
a lonely life became at length insufferable, I know 
not, but we all noticed a great change come over 
her. Mamma thought she felt dispirited on 
account of her musical abilities not being appre- 
ciated, as they deserved. Aunt Carry (whose 
enthusiasm had considerably abated) said she 
expected too much; other people had trials as 
well as herself, and said nothing about them [of 
course Aunt Carry referred to herself, though 
what uncommon afflictions had visited her mamma 
always felt at a loss to remember; seeing Aunt 
Carry had, up to the present day, enjoyed a mode- 
rate share of the good things of this life, had 
always been enabled to appear in the fashion, and 
been blest with excellent health and a good cou- 
stitution. We did not tell mamma of Aunt 
Carry’s Bannerman shadow.} Mrs. Carson wanted 
resignation, Aunt Carry discovered, and one day, 
when they fell out (for they didn’t always agrer), 
she told her so, and advised her when she felt dis. 
agreeable, and out of sorts, to fall back upon her 
own music, and when she felt dissatisfied with the 
ways of Providence, to take up ber Bible, and read 
a chapter to herself. That, she said, would be 
more Christian-like than to bore other people 
with her grievances. Aunt can be very 
severe at times, although not an ill-natured person 
in the main. I forgot to mentiom there is an 
old friend of poor papa’s, who comes frequently to 
visit us. On one occasion of his coming to tea, 
Aunt Carry invited Mrs. Carson. 

It chanced to be one of Mrs. Carson's low days, 
but of course she accepted Aunt Carry’s kind 
invitation, and accordingly at six o'clock, very 
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some appointment abroad, and after 
ing a fortune out in a far off island with such 
ish name that I never venture to spell 
e never been able to pronounce it to 
, he returned to his native city a bachelor 
decline of life. We used to tease Aunt 
about the professor, but she always got 
and threatened to go out when the professor 
if we persisted, so we gave over, seeing it 
vexed her, and she continued on friendly 
terms with him and us. He lived in a pretty 
villa in the suburbs—such a love of a place, and 
then the flower garden seemed stolen from fairy 
land. He had the rarest exotics in the conseva- 
tory, and the finest fruit in England, I verily 
believe. He had, also, a great Newfoundland dog, 
which was nearly as big as himself (for the profes- 
sor was a man of low stature—a very little man, 
indeed). Well, Napier, that was the Newfound- 
land’s name, always accompanied his master 
everywhere. The professor had a romantic story 
of his once being almost drowned at one period of 
his life and Napier having boldly saved his life, 
nearly at the expense of bis own. Be that as it 
may, and no one would be so rude as to doubt the 
professor’s word I should hope—master and dog 
were equally attached to each other. Now, it so 
happened that Mrs. Carson had a favourite cat (a 
real tabby), but rather an ill-natured beast at times 
(Napoleon by name). Aunt Carry tried to 
persuade his mistress into an abbreviation in 
favour of Nap—(saves three syllables]—but Mrs. 
Carson indignantly repudiated the idea, and 
insisted on the brute being addressed by his proper 
name. Napoleon was not included in Aunt Carry’s 
invitation, for we never could get the canary to 
overcome his natural antipathy to the emperor; but 
that privileged animai had managed to enter the 
parlour unobserved, and to retire under the sofa 
without out perceiving it. Napier, however, 
snuffed him out, and probably thinking further 
concealment unnecessary, Napoleon boldly con- 
fronted the enemy. Napier growled—Napoleon 
spat, and shewed his claws; at which mamma 
screamed, and Mrs Carson, thinking that was the 
dog destined to worry her cat, fainted in the 
professor's arms, as ‘he rushed forward to separate 
the foes. The usual salts and smelling bottles, 
with water and wine restored the unconscious 
lady; but not until the professor had solemnly 
assured her of Napoleon’s safety, would she consent 
to open her eyes. This unfortunate coincidence 
rather destroyed the harmony of the evening for a 
while, but Mrs. Carson recovered after tea, so far 
as to be able to converse with the professor, and 
discourse some excellent Scotch music to him (a 
great lover of music). They got on amazingly 
well together, the “ professor’’ and Mrs. Carson. 
Indeed, Aunt Carry observed they were quite 
confidential’ before they bade each other good 
night. Napier was forgiven, and Napoleon’s 
royal pardon proclaimed. It was in the flower 
time of the year that Mrs. Carson was first 
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introduced tothe professor. It was in the autum, 
we noticed that she began to droop. The professor 
had been travelling during the summer months, 
He had occasionally paid us a flying visit, but had 
not seen him for two whole months, and mamma, 
who felt anxious to know what had become of our 
old friend, proposed a trip to Ridley Villa one 
bright September afternoon, and insisted on Mrs, 
Carson making one of the party, as that lady had 
been looking pale and desponding of late. As 
usual, she first declined, then blushingly accepted 
the invitation. We were just in time for the 
three p.m. train, and had the happiness to find the 
professor walking in the garden on our arrival, 
We received a cordial welcome, and a very happy 
evening we spent. 

We returned by the last train, loaded with fruit 
and flowers, the professor escorting us to the 
station. It was a beautiful moon-light night, and 
the stars smiled down upon us as they bestowed 
on us their silvery light. Aunt Carry had to go 
back for some grass she had gathered (and pur. 
posely left behind) for the canary. So mamma, 
and I, and Napier tarried behind, and the professor 
and Mrs. Carson walked away together, and they 
managed to keep ahead of us all the way to the 
station. The train came dashing up, Aunt Carry 
was the first to step into the carriage, Mrs. Carsox 
the last--the proféssor assisted her to mount, 
almost tenderly she thanked him—and when 
doors were fastened and we were whirled out of 
the prefessor’s sight, slie cast a long last lingering 
look from the window in the direction of Ridley 
Villa. From that night Mrs. Carson revived in 
health and spirits; the professor called more 
frequently and, as a matter of course, always saw 
Mrs. Carson; she never seemed to be out when 
he called. The autumn leaves were whirled about 
in the wintry blast, the sunshine of former days 
had fled, and the wind moaned drearily, while the 
snow fell thickly aud fast upon the leafless 
branches where the birds had sang so sweetly all 
the day Jong, and although it almost seemed an 
understood thing betwixt the professor and Mrs. 
Carson, yet nothing definite had been proposed— 
indeed as the winter grew more severe the pro- 
fessor seemed to grow less kind, he came seldomet 
to visit us But, as mamma observed, it was such 
a winter, and we had such stormy weather we 
could hardly expect the professor to venture so far. 
Aunt Carry spitefully insinuated, where there was 
a will there was a way, but nobody minds what 
Aunt Carry says. He was a simple-minded man, 
the professor, and never suspected there were 
designing people in the world ; and that he should 
be made a speculatiou of I am quite certain never 
entered his head. He used to make a joke of his 
diminutiveness, and I have heard him say that 
such a small atom of humanity might be permitted 
to shuffle out of the world unmolested and unpet- 
ceived. The fates had decreed otherwise however. 
Whatever the professor meditated, and he was of 
a reflective turn of mind, sure am I he never 
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meditated matrimony—I have heard him avow his | 


intention of dying a bachelor, and in all probability 
he would, had he been permitted. 
was a doomed man, however, although he didn’t 
suspect it, when he went and came so quietly all 
the winter. 

Mrs. Carson startled us all a good deal one day 
by abruptly intimatiug her intention of emigrating 
to New Caledonia among the cannibals and the 
French. The professor was present, he seemed the 
least surprised, and even commended the idea, 
seeing her talents were so miserably overlooked in 
her native country. In the most gentlemanly 
manner he offered his services to aid her in 
hastening her departure. ‘The dear old guileless 
professor saw not the cloud gathering upon the 
smiling brow of the fair emigrant, as he rattled on 
in his jolly way, and rallied Mrs. Carson on her 
hasty decision. The spring was the time fixed 
upon by the lady for her departure. The very 
month she was introduced to the professor, by a 
strange coincidence, was that on which she was to 
make inquiries particularly. The professor’s ser- 
vices were declined, and he came seldomer to visit 
us, (not on that account though). The prepara- 
tions for the intended emigration went on very 
slowly indeed, for nobody knew the climate or the 
way, and Aunt Carry gave it as her opinion that 
she didn’t believe Mrs. Carson had any intention of 
leaving England—and Aunt Carry was right for 
once. The professor never doubted the lady’s 
intention, and actually cousulted mamma as to 
what would be the most appropriate souvenir for 
an elderly gentleman to present to an elderly lady, 
on the occasion of one of the parties going abroad. 
Mamma, who was not so sceptical as Aunt Carry, 
promised to consider, and let the professor know 
in time—dear innocent mother—poor unsuspecting 
professor. 





PART IIL. 


CONCLUSION. 


Mrs. Canson’s passage was never taken out, 
because there never was a vessel berthed at Liver. 
pool for New Caledonia; but she was going to 
leave us in earnest, though she would not tell 
where. And we all felt sorry—even Susan. I 
knew that, because she did not slam the doors as 
she used to do, nor rush out of the room before 
Mrs. Carson had finished speaking. “She know’d 
why as Missis Carson was a going to leave her 
native land. She know’d who had drew her to a 
heathen country. It wasn’t the niggers, though 
she pretended to her she was going out as a 
female missionary. It was, she know'd who; and 
it wasn’t much she cared about the conversion of 
the heathens, if she could only convert the ‘ pur- 
fessor,’ ”’ 

Susan, as I have said before, was an extraordinary 
young woman, 


| all. 


The professor | 


| land. 





Mrs. Carson was really going to leave us, after 

And so was Napoleon, for which the canary 
was not sorry, I'm sure. Lady and cat had taken 
leave of all their friends and ours—save the 


| professor. He began to fear she would sail without 


again seeing him—to some negro and unknown 
Mamuna thought he had mistaken the date ; 
and as it would be too unkind to allow her to go 
away without his benediction and souvenir. 
Aunt Carry and mamma agreed to take a run 
down to Ridiey Villa, and remiad the professor. 

Now, it so happened that on the day mamma 
fixed to go to Ridley Villa, the professor deter- 
mined to come to us; and accordingly when he 
came, as usual accompanied by Napier, he only 
found Mrs. Carson at home (I had gone to spend 
the afternoon with a friend). 

The interview was rather a mournful one (Mrs. 
Carson afterwards informed us). ‘The professor 
had expressed his sincere hope that Mrs. Carson 
would have a pleasant voyage to her destination 
—but that was a secret-—and breathed a fervent 
prayer for her fufare happiness, and had extended 
his hand to bid her farewell, when Napolean 
entered the room unexpectedly. As Mrs. Carson 
was convinced the door was closed, it was strongly 
suspected Susan had surreptitiously thrust him in. 
Be this as it may, the emperor suddenly set up his 
appearance, and walked straight up to his old 
enemy, who, nothing daunted, stood glaring upon 
him with his great red eyes. The professor, pro- 
bably calling to mind Mrs. Carson’s previous alarm, 
drew near with the intention of separating them 
as formerly ; but as if aware of his intentions, and 
resolved to mend old scores before they parted for 
ever, the assailants rushed at each other. Napo- 
leon bad bravery and practised good generalship ; 
but he was no match for Napier, and after a 
valiant struggle, during which, of course, Mrs. 
Carson swooned; poor Napoleon lay stretched 
upon the carpet weltering in his own blood. The 
professor was greatly distressed, and doubly so that 
the conqueror, so far from evincing regret at what 
he had done, stood wagging his tail, and looking 
up in his master’s face with evident satisfaction. 

The master pulled the bellrope till it broke, but 
no Susan appeared ; and, utterly bewildered, and 
almost driven to distraction at the protracted un- 
consciousness of the lady, he stood wringing his 
hands, heartily wishing he had permitted Mrs, 
Carson to leave England without bi her 
farewell, rather Bo, mon such a dae had 

Napoleon was evidently at his last gasp; and 
the professor in his extremity, almost thought it 
would be as well if Mrs. Carson went quietly off 
at the same moment. But she slowly unclosed her 
eyes, and begged to ‘know where she was, and if 
something fearful bad not happened. The 
fessor cursed the hour when he was born, 
when Napoleon was born, and Napier was 
and particularly the bour which brought him where 


he was. ; 
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He stood gazing speechlessly upon the lady, who | 


raised her head languidly, and perceiving Napoleon 
stretched apparently dead at her feet, with a 
piercing shriek she started up, and flung herself 
beside her only friend. The professor did all he 
could to comfort her, but she refused to be com- 


forted ; she was now alone in the world—her last | toge 


friend murdered before her eyes. 

The professor was truly distressed, and offered 
to procure her another friend at any expense, 
should N not survive his wounds. ‘“ Who 
would love her like Napoleon? Who would 
remain faithful unto death as he had done ?”’ Mrs. 





Carson asked, as she fixed her fine eyes upon the 
professor. ‘ Would he search the world to find 
her one so true? or must she seek a foreign shore 
a lonely exile, with none to cheer her way ?” | 
The unhappy man offered himself, in a rash mo- | 
ment, as a substitute for Napoleon, and begged the 
bereaved widow to lean npon him for consolation 
and support. And who could blame the weeping 
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lady for taking him at his word, and through tears 
smiling consent. 

When mamma and Aunt Carry returned, rather 
late in the evening, they wondered to find the 
professor and Mrs. Carson conversing quite happily 
ther; and were not a little surprised to hear 
that the lady had changed her mind about going 
abroad. But she was going to leave us for al 
that, only not quite so soon as we anticipated. 

Aunt Carry said Mrs. Carson had treated us 
shamefully, and acted a most hypocritical part 
throughout ; and Susan declared “she know’d all 
along Missis Carson didn’t want to go out asa 
missionary to niggers; she wanted to emigrate to 
Ridley Villa,” which she evidently did, to the 
surprise of all our friends, who had set apart Aunt 
Carry for the professor, if he did make up his mind 
to turn benedict. 

Napoleon recovered after all. 
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POETRY. 


BY JAMES MACFARLAN, 


THE BARD OF OVERTILE. 


The bard of Overtile was poor, 
His home a garret high, | 

Yet nearer than the brawling world | 
To God, and sun, and sky. 

He wrapt him in his robe of dreams 
And let the crowd rour by, 

Its brazen clang, and braggart shows, 

Ne’er pierced the veil of his repose. 

His niggard stripe of mignionette 
Turned every hour to May, 

His linnet trill’d, as though it will’d 
The giant care, to slay. 

And still his ‘patch of window caught 
The earliest laugh of day. 

Let sorrow frown, or fortune smile, 

Still sang the bard of Overtile. 


With rosy touch the golden dawn 
His slumb’ ring spirit woke, 

And turning where with glorious light 
The purpled morning broke, 

He saw the burning beams descend 
To wrestle with the smoke, 

Till, Jacob-like, the vapour won 

And wrung a blessing from the sun. 

The dome of tempest rose sublime 
Above his lone abode, 

The thunder boomed across his roof 
Like some triumphant ode, 

From lips of seraph-poet, rolled 
Unto a listening God ! 

And wreaths of fiery lightning played 

Fit crown for such a poet made, 
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SIR FAULCHION. 


Site Favuicuion was a brave true knight, 


Well strung from head to heel 
With an eye of the diamond's peerless light, 
And a frame of the faultless steel. 


And many a hero sank subdued 
Neath the flash of Sir Faulchion’s fame, 


| When the land by day was red with blood, 


And by night was red with flame. 


_ And the strokes of Sir Faulchion strewed the plain 


With his foes, like harvest leaves, 


Till at evening they gather’d the sleeping slain 


In death’s red battle sheaves. 

But the years rolled on, and the storm rolled by, 
And Sir Faulchion’s proud cheek paled, 

And the lightning fled from his awful eye, 
Aud his dauntless courage failed. 


And they laid him down when his youth was past 
On a couch of inglorious dust, 

Till the garment the brave knight wore at last 
Was the robe of a century’s rust. 

Yet oft when the deep red sunset streamed 
On his couch in a burning flood, 

The eye of Sir Faulchion wildly gleamed, 
As though he had tasted blood. 


For he thought of the deeds his power had done 
In the glow of the battle sublime, 
Of the heroes slain, and the laurels won 
In the flush of his youthful prime. 
But, alas, for the sorrows of helpless age ! 
Who cared for his bygone boast ? 
When to day his arm could alone en 
To marshal a schoolboy host f 
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leave me with him for one moment.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Rocer Fiemixe was at my cottage before I was 
down the next morning. “I am going to 
Marion's father,” he said; “I would rather cut 
hand off than ask her of him—I mean that I 
would rather take her with her own consent alone, 
but it is a duty; he is her father, although he has 
other ties between her and him. I only 
fear that he may fancy I have some hopes,” he 
stammered, “of his giving her money; yet,” he 
added angrily, “he could not believe that of me. 
I will work for her night and day; it will be my 
joy « do so: it is a blessed fate to have such a 
heing as Marion to care about. I am almost 
tempted to thank that cruel woman for having 
made her former life what it has been, that the 
fature may be the greater contrast. And you will 
help me to redeem that life ? She shall never know 

another moment of sorrow.” 

He spoke under excitement, and forgot the truth 
that sorrow is the inheritance of humanity, and 
cannot be cast off at will. I did not agree with 
the course proposed, and yet I did not see what 
other could be adopted. 

“It is too early for Mr. Gladesdale to have re- 
turned,” I said ; “ wait here for the present, and 
go to the Grove at a more reasonable hour. I 
think Marion, perhaps, had better meet her father 
first.” Roger looked surprised. 

“ Marion,” he answered ; why should she bear 
all the anger this affair will cause; no, the brunt 
shall fall on me. Besides, after all that has 
passed, honour bids me act promptly. I will wait 
a little time, however.” 

He did wait impatiently and restiessly until 
nearly twelve o'clock; then he started for the 
Grove. Hour after hour sed without his 
return. I hoped, against probability, that Marion 
had been given to him, and that he had been 
asked to remain. I scarcely believed this possible, 
however. I was sitting at my little parlour 
window looking down the lane, when I saw Roger. 
His step was slow and halting, his head drooping. 
I needed not to ask the answer he had received. 
He came nearer, and close to the gate which led 
from the lane into the cottage garden; then he 
stopped for a few moments, wiped his brow, 
looked at the distant landscape, and then came on 
again. His cheek was flushed, and his eye prouder 
than usual. I read in every look that insult had 
been added to rejection. 

“ Do they think that men have no more feeling 
than brutes?” he said, taking the offered chair. 

Was it not to lose all I value in life, 
wit out being treated like a cur ?” 

“ Who did you see ?” I asked. 

“ Mr. Gladesdale.” 

“ Alone ?”" 

“No; his wife was present. She would not 
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“ Did you see Marion?” 
His lip quivered, and he could not answer me 
until I had repeated the question. 


“ Yes,” he then replied. “ Yes; they sent for 
her, and repeated all they had said to me before 
her. They tried to degrade me in her eyes ; they 
adduced my station, that of drawing master, and 
every vulgar argument they could think of they 
used to lower me in her opinion; and then they 
bade her tell me that she gave me up.” 

“ And Marion ?” 

She was very pale and quiet, as she came and 
put her hand in mine, and bade me take her. That 
was the only answer she gave,” 

“ And how did they take it ?”” 

“ Mrs. Gladesdale acted like herself—in other 
words, like a fury. Mr. Gladesdale was as calm 
as Marion. He silenced his angry wife sternly, 
and then spoke to his daughter. He told ber that 
she must choose between my home and his—that 
he gave her the remainder of the day for that 
choice—that, if it lay in mine, he would discard 
her from that time—that he would never see, 
hear of, or speak to her again—that he should 
forget he had a child—and forget to provide for 
her iu the future. 

“ And did Marion seem to waver ?” 

“ No; she smiled at him; and there was as 
much meaning in her smile as in anything she 
could have said.” 

** And how did you leave ?” 

“ T was ordered out. Mr. Gladesdale 
the door, and I understood him. I clasped 
Marion’s hand, and thus I left her, perhaps for 
ever.” 

I wanted words to comfort him. What could 
I say? Tell him to forget her? or utter that 
heartless truth so difficult to realise when we are 
in distress, that everything is for the best?” Or 
could I bid him hope where there was no hope ? So 
I was silent. 

It was a lovely summer evening, I can remember, 
and the sun shone bright and warm. How sad it 
looked. There is something in the sunshine 
which seems to make misery only the more 
intense—to bring out, as it were, perhaps by con- 
trast, each miserable thought. A wet and dreary 
day is more in unison with sorrow; but a brigh 










“ because I can make the home I give happier 
than the one I take away; but,” and a shade came 
over his face, ‘‘ my fate is uncertain; I may not 


cceed; then I might bring her to beggary. I 
er pietnatng ms ap 4 | Surely he will send aud bid me God speed in a, 


will sammon courage—do as I ought to do, per- 
haps,—leave her for ever.” 

I went up to him and laid one hand on his 
shoulder ; with the other I pointed to the winding 
path across the fields which led in the direction of 
the Grove. A slight and graceful figure was 
coming across that path, with slow but steady 
step. I knew it in the distanee. A cloud had 
lingered on the sun’s disc ; it rolled away, and the 
sunshine in a golden stream poured forth and fell ou 
her. “ Will you go to Italy ?” I said to him as 
Marion approached. 

“ Not for all that Italy holds,” be answered. 
“Marion has fixed my path in life; we tread it 
- together.” 

“ I am come to stay with you, aunty dear,’’ she 
said as we met her—for we did not stand gazing 
idly from the window then. ‘ I am come to stay 
with you, dear aunty, till Roger takes me home. 
Ours will not be a very gay wedding, for I have 
nothing but the things I wear; I bring nothing to 
you but myself, Roger, and I am almost glad of it, 
for I would owe everything to you.” 

She would tell us nothing of what had taken 
place at home. She had made her choice, she 
said, and she was content. Her father was under 
evil influence, but he would in the end feel her to 
be right, aud then he would forgive her. She 
judged him by her own just heart; alas! it was a 
false meter for such a nature as his. 

That night, as she was sleeping beside me—for 
she shared my bed—I looked at her dear face, the 
clear unruffled brow, the gentle smile, the perfect 
peace and rest. And then came a retrospect of 
her cheerless life. Her birih—the joy that gave ; 
——her mother’s illness—death ; then the second 
ill-advised marriage; the cruel treatment of her 
worthless step-dame ; the alienation of her father. 
Step by step I ran through it all up to the date of 
yesterday—till then the chain seemed connected. 
From that moment when Mrs. Gladesdale entered 

. the school-room, we seemed to have taken a great 
leap, aad alighted in the present. The work of 
years was crowded into moments, and events 
burried on by the irresistible hand of fate, as some 
would say—by Providence, I thought. That 
Marion, a few hours since, should have been the 
free untrammelled daughter of a wealthy house, 
and now the affianced of a poor artist, and this 
without any of the preliminary course of wooing, 
I our learnt, although no word had been 
spoken to betray their feelings, those feelings were 
‘quite understood by both, and it required only the 
‘ arcumstances of yesterday to bring them forth. It 


12s like the bursting of a flower—the petals had 
been folded ready to fly apart, and drink the 


glad _ sunshine, warming them to beanty and | 
maturity. 
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The next day passed without our hearing frog 
the Grove. Marion began to feel anxious: 

“ My father cammot bold to his cruel words” 
she said, ‘* and cast me off; I will not believe tha. 


new life, if he will not see me yet.” 

But day after day passed, and no such message 
cane. A week went thus. The restless look was 
passing from Marion’s face, and giving place t 
one of stern determination. At the end of thy 
time, a heavily-laden cart, piled with trunks apd 
boxes, came lumbering up the narrow lane, |; 
stopped at the door of the cottage, and the 
waggoner began unloading. I was about to sy 
that there must be some mistake, when Marion 
stopped me. 

“T understand it all,” she said. 

Box after box was carried into an unusel 
kitchen of the house, for in my small rooms I had 
no space for them; and then, when the last was 
deposited, the carter gave a letter to Marian. Ske 
did not open it until we were in the house, Thea 
she broke the seal. A bank-note fell to her feet. 
She read the letter, and then handed it to me. It 
ran thus :— 

** Marion, — 

“You are no longer my child. I discard yu 
from this moment. Forget your father as ke 
chooses to forget you. The enclosed sum was th 
portion your mother brought me. It was settled 
on yourself, is therefore yours, not mine. You 
wardrobe is forwarded also. I make no request, 
but decency may perbaps suggest a removal fra 
this neighbourhood.” 

There was no signature to this harsh letter, bat 
the writing was Mr. Gladesdale’s. Without eves 
a sigh she took the letter from me again, and fold 
ing the bank note within it placed it in be 
pocket. The note was to the value of five hundml 
pounds only, for Marion’s mother was not wealthy. 

Roger Fleming removed within a few days tos 
a little village in Cornwall, where he had formerly 
resided. Marion and myself were to join bim, # 
soon as he had provided a home. Within a fer 
weeks from that time we all three stood at te 
altar of the little church in that same villag. 
The clergyman looked kindly at the fair young bate 
who knelt so timidly there, her trembling bas! 
extended for the little golden circlet, her eyes ise! 
with such perfect confidence on the fine manly fat 
of him who swore, aud swore truly, to love ber # 
long as life lasted. A few more minutes and # 
rose, he placed his arm round her, and a” 
printed one kiss on her brow, he whispered, “ Mix 
for life, my own dear wife, Marion.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Axp here I must skip over five long years, #% 
but very happy to Marion, Never for one mom® 
had she repented of her choice. She had 
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MARION. 


one who was worthy of her, and she recognised his 
orth. He was not rich ; perhaps he had lavished 
the money he had made on his wife, for he loved 
to surround her with luxuries and comforts. This 
was a pardonable crime, I never blamed him for it. 
- There was another claimant on Marion’s time, 
and thought, and care now—a little rosy faced child, 
the prettiest little fellow in the world, so I thought. 
flis name was Walter, for she had presumed to 
call him after her father. 

The only anxiety of the life of these two, 
—Marion and her husband, [I mean—was the 
anxious care about money. The pictures in 

rs studio beeame more numerous, but the 
purchasers did not increase in the same ratio as 
the pictures. Canvas, colours, brushes, and frames, 
cost a little fortune, and brought no return. 
“There was no money in the market,” Roger was 
told, when he offered his paintings for sale ; times 
were bad, men could not afford to buy luxuries 
when necessaries were so dear. ‘Taxation was 
burdensome, business at a standstill, superfluities 
must be relinquished. This was the tale of those 
to whom Roger confided his productions for sale 
—the story of the dealers in London. And he 
was obliged to rely on these people, for he lived 
far away, and cuuld not afford constant trips to the 
great city himself. ‘That would have eaten up all his 
profit and something more ; for travelling is a very 
hungry thing, and swallows up an immense amount 
of the circulating medium. 

Roger and Marion were then very poor ; it is of 
no use denying the fact ; but their poverty did not 
bring a cloud between them. Marion’s face wore as 
bright a smile when there was no gold in her purse 
as when an unexpected wind-fall had filled it, and 
if Roger looked grave and thoughtful Marion 
laughed his thoughtfulness away, and bade him 
live in hopes of better times; and then he would 
tell her that they were very long in coming, and 
she would answer, we have the longer time to hope 
for them, and hope is a pleasant thing, so we have 
all the more of a pleasant thing—there, Mr. 
Roger, would she say, there is true logic for you, 
subtle wisdom, the wisdom of drawing happiness 
from all things. ‘Then might he auswer that 
hope deferred maketh the heart sick, and she would 
reply, but we have not come to that yet, Roger, 
and we won't anticipate evils; those who do live 

twice over. 

“Roger,” she said to him one day, when the 
post had brought another refusal from some ex- 
pected purchaser. ‘Roger,’ I'll tell you what 
we must do, and Aunty here will say that I am 
night ; we must pack up all our worldly belongings, 
and be off to London. That is the only place, where 
* person can get on ; so to London you go. Then 
you will be able to sell your own pictures, and do 

er with them, no doubt. You may be quite 
ture, that a man is the best agent for bis own 
works. Those to whom you consign your paint- 
ings may do their best, hut I am very much in- 
flined to think your success would be greater than 
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theirs, Come, Annty, come and help me, take off 
your spectacles, and put on your most coaxing 
smile, and persuade this obstinate husband of mine 
to go to London. 

I did as she bade me, took off my spectacles 
and put on the smile, and then and there advo- 
cated the course she advised. “She is quite 
right,” I said “do as she wishes. You have plenty 
of talent, but you give it no chance in this place ; 
here you see nothing, hear nothing; your ideas. 
revolve round themselves; you do not know the 
tone of the age; you share none of the advantages 
of the present day; you are behind hand in art, 
not up to the requirements of the time. Solitude 
is a very charming thing to a poetical temperament 
like yours, but you may be quite sure, that an 
active life, and intermixture with the world, the 
common place every day world, is a powerful ad- 
junct to the full developement of genius, A 
recluse may produce one or two works of original 
and startling brilliancy, but there, generally speak- 
ing, his power fails, and why ? Because he has ex- 
hausted his ideas, burnt up his single bundle of 
sticks. Now, if he goes abroad, and collects 
plenty more, and gets a fresh bundle of sticks or 
ideas, the fire blazes and crackles as brightly as 
before, but if, instead of that, he gropes about col- 
lecting the ashes and embers, and trying to re- 
light them, he bas no rewards for his pains— 
nothing at most but a miserable little scrap of 
fire, which is extinct before it has done any good. 
The incidents, events, scenes of life are the faggots, 
the genius is the fire—neither can produce the 
blaze without the other—both may exist separately, 
but the bright light is the consequence of their 
united kindling.’’ 

Our arguments were conclusive, and to London 
therefore we went. The remainder of the £2500. 
took us there (for it had come to a remnant,) and 
kept us there, until we could pitch our tent in 
some suitable locality. How horribly dear lodgings 
and every other necessary of life seemed. i 
house keepers appeared to study how exorbitant 
they could be in their demands. 

We were at last located somewhere in my former 
neighbour °d; in a new street, with pitfalls in 
the road, aud a prospect of stones, mortar, and 
unfinished carcases of houses. A perpetual smell of 
brick making took the place of our fresh Cornish 
breezes, and the brickmakers swore and chased 
each other by our windows. I saw a sligh 
on Marion’s face, as she looked first at 
and then at myself. “I hope it will 
Walter,” she said, “and with your, dearest Aunty ; 
it is so selfish of me to bring you here, yet I could 
not live without you.” 


Our home was over an ironmonger’s the 
ee at ow tg 
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It was autumn when we removed to town. The 
cold, foggy winter came on—such bitter weather. 
We had compounded with our landlady for coals, 
and consequently the supply was restricted ; when 
we complained, she marched into our room, 


flounced to her waist, and presented the last re- | 
cottage is mine, ma’am,” said the baker, “and 


ceipt, proving the “ ruinous price” of the warmth 
bestowing carbon. 


same manner as that old Eleanor, of queenly 
memory, might be imagined to have held out the 
dagger to the labyrinthine Rosamond, We could 
say nothing, and nothing we did say. We shivered 
for a week, and then, taking the only thing she 
ever gave us without charging for—i.e¢., her 
advice—we determined to “find” ourselves. I 
mention these circumstanees because they proclaim 
the turn our life had taken. 

Experience proved, beyond dispute, that our 
landlady’s estimate for coal expenditure was cor- 
rect, or rather, I should say, our coal merchant's 
bills proved that an immense amount was consumed 
somehow. It became a serious matter to us, that 
and the other items of housekeeping; so serious 
that we began to think we had better look out for 
a small cottage for ourselves, where we could 
economise in many ways. 

“You know, Aunty, if we had a girl to do the 
work,’ so ran Marion’s words, “the cleaning I 
mean, she could wash a great many little things 
for Walter, and save her wages in that. I do 
thivk, dear aunty, it would be much ‘cheaper. 
Besides, these people are not honest; we cannot 
use so much more bread than we did in Cornwall, 
nor meat neither. I feel convinced that we cannot 
afford to do that. Tell me what you think of the 
cottage plan, Aunty. Roger, come and hear what 
Aunt Lucy says.” 

A privy council was called at once, and the new 
motion discussed and approved. 

“We had better get the cottage before you give 
this woman notice, Marion,” said Roger ; “ we will 
_ about the business of seeking one this very 

ay.” 

We did. As soon as our dinner was over (we 
dined early, our landlady stipulated for that), we 
set out ; but after walking many and macy a mile, 
we came back again, tired and disheartened. No- 
thing like a cottage was to be had, unless we chose 
to go into some dirty street, and live next to a 
laundress. At last we went to a house agent. 
When we mentioned the rent we wished to give 
he Jooked at us with the utmost contempt. 

“Nothing of the kind on my books, I can 
assure you,” were his words; “nothing so low. 
Let = = he turned over the leaves of his 
registration folio again. “Paddington, £150, 
£200, £350 per annum; those i houses I 
deal in, Belgravia, £400 £600, £1,000” 

Marion stopped him. “ Those will not suit us,” 
she said, “so you need not readthem. Have you 
a cottage at £25 per annum.” 

The sgent involuntarily rose from his seat, 








What could we say to a | 
receipt held out at arm’s length, much in the | 





“ No, madam,” he answered, “I have not; bg 
I think I have heard of one, two or three miles jp 


the country—more than that, perbaps—which 
may be had fora low rent. You will hear qj 


| about it at the baker’s opposite.” 


And we did learn all about it there. “Th, 
can only say I wish it wasn’t. It has been empty 
almost ever since it was built, for it is in a] 
neighbourhood—healthy enough, though, and 
pretty enough, for the matter of that.” 

“How many rooms does it contain?” asked 
Marion. 

“Six,” was the baker’s repiy. 

“ Are they furnished ?” 

“No; but I have a quantity of furniture stowed 
away in an outhouse; it’s only spoiling there, and 
I'd lend it to a good tenant for a trifle ; or may. 
be throw it in with the cottage.” 

That man became the most delightful and 
amenable of bakers in our estimation; we entered 
into treaty with him at once, and, for the yearly 
sum of £30, had the option of securing the cottage, 
and selecting as much of the stored-up furniture 
as we wanted. The following day we went to see 
the domain. Marion was delighted with it; 
Roger, too, seemed pleased. I did not like the 
place; it looked damp and unhealthy. I said 
little against it, however, for Marion seemed best 
on living there. The bargain was concluded 
quickly, and Roger became the lessee for three 
years. Now came the important task of choosing 
carpets, curtains, and other necessaries not in- 
cluded in the produce of the store. This isa 
easy enough process where expense is no object, 
but very difficult where the cost of each article, 
almost to a fraction, has to be calculated. How 
ever, it was done at last, and the remainder of the 
£500 paid for all, but when these bills wem 
liquidated, we had very little left. 

We went to the cottage in the March quarter 
It was both cold and damp, from having bee 
vacant so long. 

“Tt will be very different when we have lived 
in it a little while, dear Aunty,”’ said Marion. I 
hoped so, but did not believe what I hoped. ‘The 
spring passed away, and summer came. 
we were happy. It was my cnstom to sit at the 
parlour window, and watch Marion and Roget 
walking together in the twilight, when it ™ 
too dark for him to work, and too light i 
candles to be anything but an extravagance. 
always feigned fatigue, for I thought they ¥e 
happier alone, than if I were with them. 
summer brought with it birds, and flowers, a2! 
sunshine, and Marion loved all these things * 
ber child loved them too; and as she took bi 
out into the green fields, and let him run ovet te 
soft grass, his little face looked as happy hess 
I was going to say, but, it looked far happier, i 
she was very often sad now. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF MOZART. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tur object of Mozart’s attachment was a beautiful 
singer, named Mademoiselle Weber. In 
the “ Life and Correspondence of Mozart, by 
Holmes,” we find a letter from the musician, in 
which he thus speaks of her and her family :— 
“This Weber (her father) has a daughter who 
sa pure and beautiful voice, sings admi- 
rably, and is just fifteen years of age. She has 
nothing to study but the action to be the prima 
donna on any stage. The father is a thoroughly 
honest German, who has brought up his children 
well; and this is the cause why the girl is pur- 
sued here. He has six children—five girls and a 
boy; and he has been obliged to support a wife 
znd family, for fourteen years, on an income of 
two hundred florins, which, now that he has pro- 
vided the Elector with a very accomplished singer, 
is doubled. She sings my air for ‘De Amicis,’ 
vith its terrible passages, admirably, and will also 
sing this at Kircheim, Poland.’’ | 

The expedition to Kircheim Poland was under- 
taken at the instance of the Princess of Orange, 
who was an amateur of some merit. 

Leopold Mozart was anxious that his son should 
goto Paris. He felt that his success was sure in 
that gay city. He wrote to Wolfgang urging his 
departure, but the bright eyes of Mdlle. Weber 
still kept him in Mannheim. 

Neither did he fancy the prospect of teaching 
which his father advocated in connection with his 
Parisian trip. He did not like the drudgery of a 
music-master’s life, and, very naturally, feeling 
himself capable of attaining the very highest posi- 
ton in his art, he was reluctant to sell himself and 
his time at so much per hour, merely for the 
mechanical purpose of teaching other people how 
'o put their fingers on the key-board. 

His father, however, entertained different views 
oa the subject. From the same authority (Holmes) 
ve glean his sentiments on that topic :—‘ With 
regard to lesson-giving in Paris,” he says, “there 
nothing to be alarmed at. In the first place, 
people will not be ready to turn off their masters 
ud send for you; and secondly, no one will apply, 
wor will you accept of any one, unless it may be a 
lady, who already plays well, desirous to acquire 
tyle, and this work must be well paid. Such 

as these will take infinite pains to procure 
ribers to your compositions ; for by publish- 
28 pieces for the clavier, violin quartets, sympho- 
ues, collections of French songs with clavier 
“companiments such as you sent me; and, 
at, by operas, you may make both money and 


xg itrreld Mozart was a very sensible man. This 
ye was based on common sense and experience. 

Carried weight with it, and bore down Wolf- 
g's scruples. He was disgusted with his 





failures at Mannheim; the necessities of the times 
pressed heavily on him; his family needed peculiar 
help. He no longer hesitated, but with his 
mother set out for Paris, arriving there on the 
93rd of March, 1778. 

Engagements were offered to him speedily. He 
had to compose a Miserere for Passion Week, 
besides two concertos, and an opera for the 
French theatre in two acts, called “ Alexandre and 
Roxane.” 

Monsieur le Gros, the director of concerts, was 
his intimate frieud, and he had a valuable associate 
in the person of Baron Grimm, who introduced 
him to the Duchess de Bourbon, and other 
influential persons who were likely to be useful 
to him. 

French taste in music at that date was deplor- 
ably bad. Perhaps to that fact may be attributed 
the failure of Mozart’s choruses, and other com- 
positions on several public occasious. He thought 
envy had something to do with it. That might 
be the case, but we can scarcely imagine the 
malice of a few unimportant musical people, of 
sufficient influence to sway the opinion of the 
public generally. 

He did not like either Paris or the Parisians. 
He thought them insincere and artificial. He 
disliked their frivolous turn of mind, and their 
mal-appreciation of the higher walks of art. All 
this he wrote to his father, who in return still 
urged him to persevere in his musical career in 
that city. 

Mozart during his whole life was a dutiful son. 
Again he sacrificed his own wishes to his father’s, 
and remained in the French capital. By degrees 
he obtained a few pupils, and might have had 
more could he only have devoted the time to 
them; but they lived at so great a distance that 
the profits of the lesson would have been eaten 
away by the expense of the transit to and fro. 

One of his pupils was a duke’s daughter, and 


he was engaged by the duke to teach her to com- 


pose! Poor Mozart! paid so much per hour to 
put genius into a brain whose soil was perfectly 
unsuited to its growth! It was an Herculean 
task ; nay, even more than that, a perfect impos- 
sibility. Yet her father was sure that this lady 
was a musical genius, and would turn out a 
musical prodigy! Parents are oftentimes blind ; 
this ducal sire was perversely and stupidly so. 
Mr. Holmes gives us an amusing account of this 
duke’s daughter, and the infinite pains Mozart 
took to lead on her stumbling genius, or fingers, 
rather, for it came to that. 

“She is doubtful,’’ says Mozart, in a letter to 
his father, ‘‘ whether she has genius for composi- 
tion, particularly with respect to thoughts or 
ideas ; her father affirms that she has ideas! .. . 
We shall see. If sbe really have no ideas— 
and I must say that as yet I have seen no indi- 
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cation of them—it will be all in vain: I can give 
her none.” 

And then he tells us the very modest wish of 
the ducal parent in regard to this un-ideal young 
lady. “Ido not wish her,” says the duke, “to 
write any operas, airs, concertos, or symphonies, 
but merely grand sonatas for her instrument, as 
I do for mine!” Merely grand sonatas! There 
was more needed for the “merely” than his 
dukeship seemed to be aware of. But the pro- 
gress of the teaching is amusingly described. 
We give it in Mozart’s own words :— 


I gave her the fourth lesson to-day. We now commenced 
writing in three parts. She tried it, and fatigued herself in 
attempts; bat it was impossible to help her. If she had 
genias! bat, alas, there is none. She has no thoughts— 
nothing comes! [Poor duke! what a false estimate he 
formed of his wonderful child!) I have tried her in every 
imaginable way ; among others, it occurred to me to place a 
very simple minuet before her, to see whether she could make 
a variation upon it. That was all to no purpose. Now, 
thought I, she does not know how to begin ; so I varied the 
first bar for her, and told her to continue the variation 
pursuing the idea; and at length she got through tolerably 
well. I next requested her to begin something herself, the 
first part only—a melody; but after a quarter of an hour’s 
cogitation, nothing came! I then wrote four bars of a 
minuet, and said, “What a stapid fellow I am! I have 
begun a minuet, and cannot finish the first part of it. Have 
the goodness to do it for me.” She mistrnsted her ability ; 
bat at last something came to light wifh. much labowr! 1 
rejoiced that we had got something at last! 


If ever genius was put into harness, for the 
purpose of being driven, it was then; but the 
attempt was futile. Double harness did not suit 
genias: Mozart’s steed went too quickly, while 
the aristocratic nag stumbled, tottered, and fell 
repeatedly. 

His father, as usual, beeame the recipient of his 
sorrows and troubles in this respect, and very 
excellent advice did he give him. He blamed his 
son for expecting too much from the lady, and 
wisely urged him to persevere with her from mo- 
tives of worldly policy. 

“ You write,” he says in a letier to Wolfgang, 

also contained in Mr. Holines’s work, “that you 
have today given mademoiselle, the duke’s 
daughter, her fourth lesson, and are for having 
her compose already. Do you suppose that 
every one has a genius like yours? It will come 
by degrees: she has a good memory. Eh Lien / 
let her steal, or, more politely, appropriate ; but 
nothing can be done at first, till courage comes. 
You have adopted a good method with variations, 
only pursue it. And should Monsieur le Duc hear 
some little thing composed by his daughter, he will 
be beside himse!f with pleasure.” 
_ Thus Mozart dragged on his days at Paris, divid- 
ing his time between composition ard tuition ; the 
former being his recreation, the latter the penalty 
exacted by his poverty, 

On July 3, 1778, he lost his mother. She died 
at Paris. It was a melancholy event, particularly 
so as her husband and daughter were at Salzburg. 
This was the first keen grief which he had borne. 
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GENIUS IN HARNESS. 


It was terrible. The solicitude which her ab. 
sence caused none could fill up. He was alone, 
utterly alone, in the midst of the gay, pleasure. 
seeking city. 

The loss of his mother gave a new turn to his 
affairs. His father did not approve of his remain. 
ing in Paris alone, but advised his return to Sale. 
burg, especially as, a vacancy occurring, there was 
an opportunity of his entering once more the 
service of the Archbishop. The salary resulting 
from this post was not as large as it should have 
been, but politic reasons induced Wolfgang to 
accept it. 

Besides, a little bird whispered to him that 
Mdlle. Weber might have an engagement at the 
Salzburg Opera, and that she might possibly lodge 
in the same house with the Mozarts, and that, 
therefore, they might sometimes be together. The 
Webers were at that time at Munich; but thes 
arrangements were in contemplation. 

Wolfgang left Paris on the 26th of September, 
1778, intending to make a professional tour, before 
he settled down in Salzburg. 

An alteration had occurred in the Electoral Go. 
vernments of Mannheim and Munich. Instead of 
being separated, as heretofore, they were now joined. 
The fine orchestra of Mannheim was removed to 
Munich, and as Wolfgang numbered many friends 
among it, he justly concluded that he might find 
employment among them under these new and 
extended regulations. His father was of the same 
opinion, and advised his son to take that place 
en route for Salzburg, and see what prospects 
it offered him. As we have already said, the 
Webers were at Munich: what wonder, ther, 
that Wolfgang readily followed his father’s advice? 

No sooner had he arrived there, than be 
hastened to the abode of his lady love. He me 
her, but how cold and changed! She did mo 
care one morsel about him; he was an object 
perfect indifference to her ! 

He saw all this; he discovered that the dreams of 
years had vanished in a moment, that the far 
Aloysia was faithless. 

Wolfgang, proved himself a philosopher. He 
had no notion of wasting fidelity on infidelity. 
“What care I, how fair she be, if she be m0 
fair to me?” was his motto; heacted up to it 
and cared no more about her.” The fickle Aloysis 
had a younger sister called Constance. She 
Wolfgang, in process of time, became wonde 
zood friends, and at last he offered to teach her the 
piano-forte. She accepted the offer. The ¢de 
sister was the debutante of the opera, 
the younger one became the pupil of Mozart. Hs 
protracted departure from Munich, for he li 
much longer than his father wished, di 
Leopold Mozart, who now wrote pere 
desiring his immediate presence at Salzburg. ie 
arrived there in January, 1779. The archbishop 9 
him the appointment of “Court and Catheem 
Organist,” which was as badly paid as all 
other appointments in Salzburg had been. — 
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1780, Mozart received an order from the Elector 
of Bavaria, to compose an “opera seria” for the 
3 ing carnival. The order pleased him, and 
he commenced it eagerly. ‘Idomeneo ” was the 
subject chose. It was written with atonishing 
rapidity, and was ready towards the middle of 
January, 1781. It was produced, and enthusias- 
tically received, and the applause it excited raised 
the drooping spirits of the composer, and compen- 
sated for some of the disappointments he had suf- 
fered. He remained at Munich, until the middle 

March, 1781, when he was commanded to follow 
the Salzburg Court to Vienna. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The removal to Vienna gave a different tone to 
his life. Perhaps it might have been better had 
he remained quietly at Salzburg. Vienna is, or 
rather was, at that time, for we have nothing to 
do with its present character, a gay, wild place, 
and the composer drank of its intoxicating plea- 
sures. But there was much of bitterness ming'ed 
with his daily life. He had an immense amount 
of labour to undergo, and instead of being repaid 
for his exertions by a just remuneration, or at any 
rate by a just appreciation of his talents, and a 
respectful recognition of their worth, he was treated 
with the greatest indignity, being required to take 
his meals with the servants of the palace, and re- 
ceiving the scantiest payment which could, in 
common decency, be offered. He felt the slights 
passed upon him bitterly, but poverty prevented 
his resenting them, as he was incliaed to do. He 
bore all very meekly, keeping quite aloof from the 
inner companions forced on him. But it was 
only in the home of the Archbishop, that he was 
treated in this contemptuous manner. The nobility 
of Vienna invited him to their houses, and patron- 
wed him. Perhaps their patronage was apparent, 
and therefore painful to him. However, by one 
lady, he was really esteemed, for the Countess 
Thun was an enthusiast in music, and a woman of 


_ Bot only good birth, but good breeding, and good 


feeling. On discovering that he was the composer 
of afavourite sonata, she appointed him her music 
and singing master. 

The Archbishop seems to have been possessed 
with a strange feeling of malignity towards Mozart. 
Not only did he refuse to pay him justly for his 
“ervices, but he prevented his earning money in 
any other manner, at least, he threw obstacles in 
~ way of his doing so, and kept him from getting 
uerative employment. This conduct and the gene- 
ral tone of treatment so disgusted him, that at 

h he requested his dismissal. He was told 
unless his father also wished it, the request 
ber hot be granted. His father scarcely knew 
sab toadvise. He did not like his son to be treated 
with Contempt; but he feared that a rupture 
"ith the Archbishop would also prodace him dis- 
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favour with the Emperor and the Court. His son 
convinced him to the contrary; and, therefore, no 
objection being now advanced by him to the retire- 
ment of Wolfgang, it took place, and the composer, 
relinquishing his appointment in the service of the 
Archbishop, threw himself on the kindness and 
generosity of the public. He gave concerts, com- 
posed, taught, and was engaged every where to 
play at the houses of the nobility. No one was 
tolerated but Mozart; and he was highly and 
universally appreciated. The Emperor Joseph 
showed him some degree of attention, but by all 
accounts the monarch had no opinion of his own, 
and was easily swayed by those who wished to 
manage him. Monsieur Bombet, whose authority, 
however, cannot in all respects, be relied on, says, 
“The Emperor Joseph II was fond of Mozart, and 
had appointed him ‘ Maitre de Chapelle ;’ but this 
prince pretended to be a dilettante.” Aud he gives 
us an aneedote which proves the versatility and 
instability of the Emperor’s judgment and opinion. 
“One day after hearing the rehearsal of a comic 
opera, which he had himself demanded of the com- 
poser, he said to him, ‘My dear Mozart, that is 
too fine for my ears; there are too many notes 
there.’ ‘I ask your Majesty’s pardon,’ replied 
Mozart dryly ; ‘there are just as many notes as 

there should be’ The Emperor said nothing, 

but appeared rather embarrassed by the reply; but 

when the opera was performed, he bestowed on it 

the highest commendation.” The musician was 

never the better in pocket for the friendship or 

condescension of the Emperor. If the latter did 

indeed “thoroughly understand and appreciate 

him,” as some have stated, it is a pity that he did not 

give some substanial proof of it, by attaching him 

to the court, and securing his services by a hand- 

some pension. He never did anything of the kind, 

and therefore, Mozart owed him nothing, having 

by his gratuitous performances amply repaid the 

Emperor for any attention received. 

In the September of the year of his retirement 
from the service of the Archbishop, he received the 
libretto of the opera, “ Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail.” Some say that his attachment to the fair 
Constance Weber inspired this opera. There is a 
“ Constanza ” in it, which favours the idea. It is 
certain that at the time of its composition he was 
thinking seriously of matrimony, and the success 
of this opera ke expected, would help him to the 
hymeneal altar. The Webers were now residing 
at Vienna, and all his vacant hours were passed at 
their house. Constance had not the splendid voice 
of her sister, but she was a very excellent singer and 
musician, thoroughly understanding and appre- 
ciating the art. “ Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail ” 
was performed by royal command on the 12th of 
July, 1782. The house was crowded every night, 
to witness its repetition. The success of the piece 
was undoubted, and the future prosperity of the 
composer in a pecuniary point of view apparently 
ensured. 





On the 27th of July we find Mozart thus writing 
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tc his father, (we are iudebied to Mr. Holmes 
for the preservation of the letter,) “‘ My opera was 
given yesterday with great applause, and notwith- 
standing the dreadful heat, the theatre was cram- 
med to the ceiling . The public are crazy 
about this opera, and it really is very pleasant to 
have gained such applause.” ‘Then he proceeds to 
the chief object of his letter, and requests his 
father’s consent to his marriage. He writes, 
“* Dear good father, 1 must now beseech you, by 
everything in life, to give your consent to my mar- 
riage with my dear Constance. Do not suppose that 
the mere marriage is in my thoughts. Were that 
the case I would willingly wait; but I see now 
that the state of my health and spirits renders it 
indispensable, my heart is ill at ease, my head dis- 
tracted ; and in such a condition, how is it possible 
to think or work to any purpose?” These argu- 
ments, however, do not seem to have been conclu- 
sive with his father; for in a few days he wrote, 
again, urging the same appeal, this time success- 
fully. He was married on the fourth of August, 
1782, 

The ceremony was performed at the house of the 
Baroness Waldstetten, who gave them the marriage 
feast, “a princely supper.” Mozart was devotedly 
attached to his gentle young wife, and she re- 
turned his attachment. During the short course 
of their married life she had a long and serious 
illness, which lasted between one and two years. 
It was then his custom to walk about the house 
with his finger on his lip, enjoining silence. The 
habit continued after she recovered ; so completely 
had the idea of a necessity for silence on her account 
taken possession of his mind. 

Monsieur Bombet gives us a pleasing little anec- 
dote of him in connection with this long and dis- 
tressing affliction. He says, “In the course of 
this illness, he occasionally took a ride on horse- 
back, early in the morning; but, before he went, 
he was always careful to lay a paper near his wife, 
in the form of a physician's prescription. The 
following is a copy of one of these : ‘Good Morn- 
ing, my love, | hope you have slept well, and that 
nothing has disturbed you; be careful not to 
take cold, or to hurt yourself in stooping; 
do not vex yourself with the servauts; avoid 
everything that would be uspleasaut to you, till I 
return ; take good care of yourself ; I shall return 
t nine o’clock.” He was an excellent husband, 
always studying tle happiness and welfare of his 
wife. The other sister, Mozart’s first love, also 
married, but her fate was widely different from 
that of Constance. Her husband was a tragedian 
named Lange. Their union was unliappy, and the 
unfortunate Aloysia knew nothing of the domestic 
felicity which rewarded and blessed the faithful 
and gentle Constance. Mozart had been married 
no great while, when"pecuniary difficulties began 
#gain to press upon him. He has been accused, 
with truth perbaps, of extravagance ; but excuses 
must be found for him, in the style of the society to 

which be bad been accustomed, and the expensive 
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habits he had, in cousequence, contracted. They 
again, he koew nothing about the management of 
money, his mother and father having taken that 
care from him in early life. His earnings must hare 
been considerable, but notwithstanding, his debts 
increased, and pecuniary embarrassments pressed 
very heavily on him. To meet them he worked 
incessantly. As time went on, children were borg 
to him. This was an additional charge on his ia. 
come, these little beings brought expenses with 
them, and the only bank from which their wants 
could be met, was their father’s labours. 

Ou one occasion he was arrested (when on the 
point of setting out to visit his father), for thirty 
florins. We can fancy, therefore, what his poverty 
must have been when the payment of so smalls 
sum became a difficulty. Yet there must hare 
been improvidence. Let us judge Mozart w 
leniently as we may, we cannot close our eyes to 
the conviction that a composer who wrote s 
rapidly, and sold his MS. as readily, as Mozart, 
should not have wanted thirty florins, or even ten 
times that sum. 

He seems to have been quite aware of the want 
of regularity in his domestic banking account, and 
to remedy this evil he commenced a system of 
book-keeping, entering all the proceeds of his cou- 
certs and other profitable undertakings, aud als 
putting down the various disbursements for house- 
keeping and domestic expenses. It did not last 
long, however. He handed over the duty of entry 
to his wife, who, not finding it to her taste, or els 
not feeling herself competent to the undertaking, 
very soon gave it up. With two such unbusinest 
like persons at the head of his establishment, 1 
wonder his pecuniary affairs fell into a ruimous 
state. Like the generality of musicians (anything 
but a thrifty set), he made his money easily, and 
spent it as easily. His teaching brought him ims 
good sum, and had he been unambitious, he might 
have realised a comfortable income by tuition only; 
but he wished to be something more than a mer 
music master. He had composed a great deal, ani 
his works were now so well known that he had only 
to write to sell. However, a cloud was gathering 
over his destiny, and his future days were to be 
darkened by it. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue delicacy of Mozart’s health was the cloal 
which cast its shadow on the spirits of his f 

and associates. He had the best advice, and 
all he could for the re-establishment of his health. 
By tke advice of his physicians, he now stood at bi 
desk when he was composing, and they also reco™ 
mended to him, as a means of relaxation asi 
exercise, his favourite game of billiards. A table 
was placed in his house, and the hours of reere® 
tion were spent at it. Rumour has » 
him an overweening fondness for the’ game; pe 
haps rumoar was right; but, at any rate, it Wa* 
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very nealthful amusement, and, therefore, if not 
indulged in to excess, quite pardouable. 

On the llth of February, 1785, Mozart gave 
the first of six weekly subscription concerts. The 
concerto in D minor was performed at the first of 
these. We must referto Mr. Holmes, and extract 
from his work the letter by Leopold Mozart, which 

ives us the account of tle production of this 
piece. ‘* Wolfgang,” he writes, “ played a new and 
admirable pianoforte concerto, on which the copyist 
was at work yesterday, when we arrived; and your 
brother had not time to play the rondo once 
through, because he was obliged to look over the 
copying.” Leopold is writing to the sister of 
Wolfgang. 

“Tf,” says Mr. Holmes, whose remark is very 
just, “the idea of a concerto played without a 
single rehearsal or trial be surprising, how much 


HENRY III., KING OF 


PerHarPs no period of French history is more | 


eventful or interesting than the era of Henry IIL, 
and the authoress of this work has done well in 
choosing it as her subject. She begins, as all bio- 
graphers should, by giving us the date of the 


king’s birth, and the ames of his parents. | 


“Heary de Valois, third surviving son of Heury 
ll., king of France, and of Catherine de Medici, 
was born at Fontainebleau, September 18th, 1551.” 
Tbe other children of this royal family at that 
date were the dauphin, Francis, Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Charles IX., and the Princesses 
Elizabeth and Claude. Tkese children, “ with 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, and the young 
Duc de Lorraine, resided at St. Germain, with 
their tutors and governesses.”’ 

Henry was buta sickly child, and Catherine 
watched over him with the greatest care. He 
was her favourite, and she was often heard to 
express her intention of bringing him up as “ her 
own.“ Monsieur le Dauphin, and his young bro- 
ther, Charles duc d’Orleans,”’ she said, “ appertain 
to the state, their education being superintended 
by the king and his council.” 

Che education of Prince Henry being entrusted 
to the queen, she deputed it principally to a coun- 
tryman of her own, Corbinelli, and he also received 


tustruction from M. de Carnavalet, and Luigi | 


Alemanni, another protégé of the queen. But 
Heury showed little taste for study. He preferred 
games and diversions, and in the acquirement of 
courtly accomplishments he excelled. Ou the 
death of Henry II., who fell at the tourney of the 
Rue St. Antoine, accidentally smitten by the lance 
of Montgomery, Francis If. succeeded; but his 
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more #0 must it appear when we remember the 
quantity the player wrote, and the little time that 
his fingers, cramped and contracted by holding the 
pen, had to recover their wonted freedom and 
agility.” 

Among the list of Mozart’s pupils was one 
whose name afterwards became celebrated in ihe 
musical world. The suppression of the institution 
for military music at Wartzburg brought Joseph 
Hiimmel, the father of the future genius, to Vienna. 


| The child accompanied him; his talent attracted 


the attention of musicians, and brought him under 


the notice of Mozart, who offered to teach him, 
_ provided he could have him in his own house, 


Of course, this generous offer was accepted. 


| Iliimmel became the pupil of Mozart, and imbibed 


from him acertain style traceable in his after musical 
career and compositions. 


AND POLAND.® 


reign terminated speedily, and the queen mother 


was named regent during tlhe minority of the 


young king, Charles [X.—the King of Navarre, 


Antoine de Bourbon, who had been appointed 
regent, resigning in her favour. 

The kingdom was rent by internal schism, fo- 
meuted by powerful factions. ‘ The Queen,” 
writes Miss Freer, 


At the commeacement of her regency, therefore beheld 
two rival claimants for power, each dissatisfied at his sab- 
mission to her authority—able, popular, and ready to avail 
himself of any oversight on her part, to regain the advan- 
tage relinquished daring the panic attending tie inauguration 
of a new reign. The Kiog of Navarre was the first oriace 
of the blood, and the leader of the Calvinists, thea a power- 
fal body, comprehending men distinguished for their rank, 
learning, and abilities; who clung with zeal to the priaci- 
ples of reform, and advocated with unflinching eloquence, 
the right of every individual to serve God according to his 
conscience, in loyal obedience to the civil power. The Duc 
de Guise was the champion of the ancient faith, aud the 
minister approved by the King of Spain and the Papal 
court. The noble presence and princely liberality of the 
duke won the hearts of the multitude: the alliances of the 
houses of Guise and Lorraine placed at his disposal the poli- 
tical inflaence of the chief aristocracy of the nation, while 
the clergy of the Gallicaa Charch regarded the prioces of 
Lorraiue as the bulwarks of the true faith—protectors, 
whose piety aud zeal repressed the dangerous encroachments 
of heresy. Catherine, therefore, commenced her regency 
by fomeuting the jealuasy aod liatred of factions. 


When Catherine began her regency, the young 
Henry, together with his sister Marguerite, one 
year younger than himself, aud whose history is 
so entangled with his own, resided at Amboise, 
Henry being ia his tenth year, Marguerite ia her 
niath. In his boyhood he is said to have mani- 
fested a penchant for the doctrines of the reformed 
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religion, but that was easily set aside by the 
queen mother, aud at a very early age we find 
him in arms against the Calvinists, aud earning 
military fame at Jarnac and Moncontour. His 
military genius now became the theme of the poets 
and courtiers of the age, who were so eloquent in 
his praise, that the jealousy of the king was ex- 
cited, and he “imperiously demanded from his 
mother why his brother d’Anjou (Henry was 
created Duc d’Anjou), should reap all the glory of 
the war, while he, the king, remained leading a 
life idle and inglorious?’” He moreover told the 
queen “that it was not his pleasure to enact the 
role of one of the rois fainéants, and suffer his 
brother to usurp the power of Maire du Palais, but 
that he would lead his own armies, like Francis 
the First, his grandfather. Accordingly, we find 
him superintending the siege of St. Jean d’Angely 
in person. 

These feelings of animosity between the brothers 
increased, and became a subject of much anxiety 
to Catherine, who feared that the king’s enmity 
might injure her favourite Henry, A feud also 
existed between the latter and his sister, Mar- 
guerite, arising in the favour which she showed to 
the young Duc de Guise, the political adversary 
of her brother. 

Marguerite is supposed to have been sincerely 
attached to M. de Guise; but that family was too 
ambitious to have its power augmented by a mar- 
riage with a member of the royal family. So 
argued Henry, and so said Catherine. Marguerite 
was desired to give him no further encouragement, 
the gentlemen himself being strongly counselled to 
seek another bride with all convenient speed, an 
order which he reluctantly obeyed by marrying the 
Princesse de Porcien, Catherine de Cleves. 

Marguerite de Valois ultimately became the 
bride of Henri de Navarre. ‘Ihe union was re- 
pugnant to her feelings, and she expressed herself 
strongly on that point to the ladies about her. 
The authoress tells us that, 

To Madame de Retz, to Madame de Nevers, and to the 
Duchesse de Montpensier, sister of the Duc de Guise, Mar- 
guerite’s intimate friends, the princess bewailed the violence 
done to her inclinations, and the arbitrary manner in which 
the king had disposed of her hand, without regard to her 
own wishes. She even went so far as to declare, “That 


she could never resign herself willingly to the loss of the 
Due de Guise, to whom she had given her affection and her 


husband the duke’s greatest enemy.” 
Her resistance, however, was in vain. 


Ona the 16th of August, 1572, Marguerite de Valois and 
the King of Navarre were betrothed at the Louvre by the 
Cardinal de Bourbon. The following day, Sunday, August 
17th, the public ceremonial of their nuptials was performed 
ov an elevated platform, reared in front of the portal of 
Notre Dame. 


Then we have a description of her deportment 
on the occasion :— 

The bride was led to the altar between her two brothers, 
the king and the Dee d’Anjou. Marguerite to the last per- 


sisted in her system of silent deprecation of the alliance ; if 
she offere! no resistance, she gave no assent. Davila asserts 





i that at the moment when the officiating prelate demanded o} 


the princesse whether she were willing to accept the King 
of Navarre for ker husband, Marguerite resolutely refused to 
respond. At last the king impatiently advanced, and com 
pelled his sister to incline her head, which gesture was ia. 
terpreted as a token in the affirmative. 


Marguerite de Valois has been described, and 
with truth, as a light, gay person, both vicious and 
thoughtless in character. Perhaps those who 
forced her into this repugnant marriage, and from 
motives of state jealousy separated her from the 
Duc de Guise, for whom she undoubtedly enter. 
tained a sincere affection, may be answerable for 
her faults. Not that there was any jast cause for 
her repugnance, except in the particular of her 
former attachment, for the gallant bearing and 
mental qualities of her husband might have con. 
soled Marguerite for the loss of Guise ; but, un. 
fortunately, she preferred the latter—that was 
where all the mischief lay. 

The marriage of the Princess Marguerite was 
the occasion of feasting and festival. ‘ In the 
evening, after the banquet, Catherine gave a ballet 
and masque, at which, however, as it was Sunday, 
few of the Huguenot leaders were present. On 
the evening of Wednesday, the 20th of August, the 
King gave a ballet and masque in honour of his 
sister’s nuptials, at which the principal courtiers, 
Huguenot as well as Orthodox, were present. The 
following day there were tiltings at the Lonvre, 
followed by gorgeous revelry.’” And now was 
attempted the first of those horrid murders, whieb, 
perpetrated at the instance of the inhuman Cathe- 
rine, has stamped her memory with ineffable dis- 
grace. The Admiral de Coligny, as the friend of 
the Huguenot party, was far too potent an enemy 
to be allowed to live. The queen mother and the 
Duc d’Anjou had determined on his death, keeping 
their resolve a profound secret, not even trusting 
the king with their intent, for, says Miss Freer, 
“Charles remained in positive ignorance of the reso- 
lution taken by the Duc d’Anjou and his mother to 
attempt the admiral’s life.” The attempted assas- 
sination we give in the authoress’s words. Coligny, 
it must be observed, had been to the Louvre by 
appointment to settle some dispute, and then we 
read that, on leaving the cabinet, Coligny met the 
king in the court of the Louvre, his majesty having 


| _ just quitted the chapel where he had heard matins 
frit; neither would she of her own free will accept for a | 


with the queen his mother. Charles cordially 
greeted the admiral, and taking him familiarly by 
the arm compelled him to enter the tennis court, 
where his majesty, the Duc de Guise, and Teligny 
were going to take a brief diversion. Coligny 
watched the play for some short interval, and then 
qnitted the Louvre. The admiral was accompanied 
by M. M. de Guercy and de Pruneaux, being fol- 
lowed at a little distance by the brave Huguenot 
chieftains de Pilles and the Monneins. The party 
proceeded on foot towards the hotel in the Rue de 
Bethesy. The house of the Canon Villemur, at 
the trellised windows of which, according to the 
suggestion of Madame de Nemours, the assassif 
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ASSASSINATION OF COLIGNY. 


was posted, was in the Rue des Fasses St. Ger- 


Maureval rested his arquebuse on the iron trellis, 
before which, the better to conceal himself, he had 
suspended a blind of black serge. The admiral 
was walking slowly, perusing a paper which some 
one had just presented. The assassin took delibe- 
rate aim and fired. One ball struck the admiral 


on the shoulder and lodged in the left arm, and | 


second carried away the forefinger of his right | 
= 4 . | resisted) had been meantime drawn on hurdles through the 


hand. A deadly pallor spread over the features | 


of Coligny ; on presently recovering, he indicated | *treets, and exposed to the ferocity of the excited populace. 
? ’ 


the house from which the shot had been fired, and, 
calmly turning to de Pilles, said, “ Go aud inform 
his majesty what has happened to me.” Guerchy, 
perceiving that the admiral was growing faint, 
supported him in his arms, while de Monneins 
bound the wounds with a handkerchief. ‘“ Mean- 
while the door of the canon’s house was forced by 
a party of Coligny’s gentlemen, but the assassiu 
had made his escape by the cloister of the church 
of &t. Germain l’Auxerrois, which adjoined the 
house, and into which a small door opened. The 
arquebuse, however, was found resting on the iron 
grating. It was seized, examined, and identified 
as one of those with which the men of the Duc 
d’Anjou’s corps-de-gardes were armed. The identi- 
fication of this arquebuse, by fixing suspicion on the 
duke, first inspired the project of the subsequent 
tragedy. Catherine and her favourite son trembled 
before the threats and the insinuations of the 
Huguenot chieftains—an indignity which their 
blood alone could efface.” 

The Huguenots now clustered round their 
wounded leader, burning to avenge him. They 
clamoured for redress. That arch hypocrite, the 
queen regent, feigned to sympathise with them. 
“She shed tears,” and then she observed, “ that 
the crime affected not only the person of the 
admiral but the safety of the king ; for that, if his 
majesty suffered so notable an outrage to remain 
unavenged to-day, to-morrow the same murderous 
assault would be made on his majesty in his bed, 
or perhaps even while in her own arms!” And 
the Due d’Anjou likewise counterfeited indignation 
at the outrage. But they could not conceal the 
share they had taken in this horrible proceeding 
long, for the Huguenots, thus deceived as to the 
authors of the crime, next fixed their suspicions on 
the Duc de Guise _His life, it was resolved, should 
pay the forfeit of the attempt. At this crisis 
Catherine found herself compelled to appeal to the 
king, and urge him to take active measures against 
the Huguenots. She then confessed herself the 
origmator of the plot against Coligny, and de- 
manded her own safety by the death of his 
friends, 

Stirred up by every vindictive argument she could 
urge, impelled by his own hatred towards them, 
rendered almost insane by the fury of his passion, 
he yielded to her persuasions, and the horrid mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholemew completed the terrors of 
that fearful period. One scene we extract as the 
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crowning horror of the part that fiendish woman 


took in those terrible events :— 

The following evening their majesties (Catherine and 
Charles) accompanied by Monsieur, left the Louvre, and 
repaired to the Hotel de Ville, where the municipality had 
prepared a magnificent banquet At ten o’clock the closing 
scene of the bloody tragedy of Paris was performed. The 
windows of the great hall overlooking the Place de Gréve 
were thrown open, and the royal guests presented themselves 
to the mob beneath, surrounded by a blaze of torches. The 
unfortunate prisoners (those among the Haguenots who had 


The piles were lighted and the victims consumed. The 
interlade of the execution over, the queen and her two sons 
returned to the banquet table, and, after prolonged revelry, 
departed for the Louvre. 

The frightful saturnalia of a heathen world 
could not have surpassed the savage barbarity of 
these professed and professing Christians. The 
greatest condemnation was expressed by the other 
courtsof Europe. ‘In England the recital caused 
intense indignation and horror. Queen Elizabeth 
refused for long to receive the ambassador, Salig- 
nac de la Mothe Fénélon, commanded by the French 
court to be apologist of the massacre ; and when 
at length he was admitted to her presence, Eliza- 
beth received him clad in mourning.” 

Similar feelings were expressed by Austria, 
and, of course, by the Protestant courts of Germany, 
where this inhuman massacre was regarded with 
the horror it deserved. 

But Rome upheld it, and there was a public 
celebration of the Church’s victory over her Gallic 
foes. Rome has never repudiated these great 
murders. And then was issued a placard to the 
effect that “Charles 1X, the most Christian King 
of Franee, fired with zeal for the Lord God of 
IIosts, like an avenging angel divinely commis- 
sioned, has taken swift and sudden vengeance on 
the hereties of his realm—his enemies, and those 
of the Holy Church and of his state.” And then, 
in his blasphemous bigotry, the cardinal proceeds 
to thank the Almighty for this unparalleled deli- 
verance; he congratulates the Sovereign Pontiff 
ou his felicity that so notable an achievement should 
illustrate his pontificate, and concludes by demand- 
ing “the prayers and thanksgivings of the faith- 
ful.” 

Thus, then, terminates one period of the future 
monarch’s life. We next see him raised, through 
the diplomatic negociation of the queen mother, to 
the throne of Poland. This crown was scarcely a 
coveted possession by him who was destined to 
wear it. He loved France, and did not love 
Poland, and could not bear to think of relinquish - 
ing the one for the other. | 

The most profound melancholy now overwhelmed Henry, 
France never possessed more charms, or offered before so 
many attractions to enhance his regret. Catherine also 
severely felt her approaching separation from her best be- 
loved sun. She wept while clasping Henry in her arms, 
protesting that the paia of farewell surpassed her most bitter 
anticipation. Moreover, the health of the king seemed 
decliuing rapidly. A fixed and sombre gloom oppressed his 
spirits. He lamented the loss of Coligny, and perpetually 
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reproached his mother and his brother for what Charles now 
designated “their abominable counsels” respecting the 
admiral, which he rightly declared was the cause of all. 

This state of the king’s health suggested other 
motives for the postponement of his departure, 
for we read— 

Such being the condition of King Charles, the Crown of 
France, with its brilliant destinies, seemed to the King of 
Poland almost withia his grasp. Mirou, Henry’s firss 
physician, secretly communicated his belief to his royal 
master that the king could sot survive six months. It was, 
therefore, privately represented to Henry, by the Maréchal 
de Retz, the Dac de Nevers, and others, that, by departing 
from the realm, he rao extraordinary hazard of losing the 
crown of France altogether. The liason of the Duc de 
Alencon, with the faction denominated Les Politiques, 
secured for the latter, in case of the demise of the King, the 
potent co-operation of the house of Montmorency in avy 
designs he might harbour to supplant his brother. 


The Huguenots of France—a faction consisting 
of two-thirds the population of the realm—hated 
the King of Poland, and had vowed to avenge 
the murder of Coligny, and its subsequent catas- 
trophes. It was therefore to be apprehended that 
the Montmorency and their partisans, uniting with 
the King and Queen of Navarre, and supported 
by powerful foreign leagues, would conspire to 
exclude Henry from the crown, to place it on the 
head of their nomiual chief, the Duc d’Alengon— 
whose tolerant principles were, on every occasion, 
ostentatiously manifested. These speculations 
coincided too well with Henry’s private senti- 
ments, not to arouse vivid alarm in his mind. 
Catherine alsoacknowledged theirforce, anddreaded 
the peril, which, on the death of King Charles, 
must threaten the interests of her son. Strong, how- 
ever, in her maternal affection, and relying on her 
powers of discernment and energy, the Queen 
assured her son that she would preserve for 
him his kingdom; and that while she existed, 
no usurper should wield the sceptre, right- 
fully his own by inheritance. She bade Henry 
depart to his distant realm, “relying on her love 
and sagacity to bring him back in triumph to her 
arms.”” “Thus conjured by his mother, whom 
Henry revered as his best and most potent friend, 
the king departed from Paris on the 29th of 
September.” 

Soon after this, Charles became very illagain, and 
his symptoms were such as to suggest the possi- 
bility of his having been poisoned. It was a 
frightful thought—as his mother must, were the 
suggestion correct, be concerned in the murder, 

We have not time to follow Henry through 
his Polish career, but pass on to the death of 
Charles 1X., which occurred on Whit Sunday, 
May 30th, 1574, and the accession of the King of 
Poland to the throne of France. A negotiation 
was at this time commenced with Gustavus Wasa, 
Henry demanding the daughter of the Swedish 
xing in marriage. But before these negotiations 
could beconcluded, the royal wooerchanged his mind, 
and signified his intention of espousing Louise de 
Lorraine, whom he spoke of as “a princess of his 
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own nation, and one whom he could love and be 
faithful to, so as not to follow the pernicious 
example set by the late kings his predecessors,” 

The princess, who lived in great retirement, had 
no idea of the brilliant destiny which awaited her. 
An attachment to Prince Paul de Saulms was her 
prevailing thought, and she gave herself no con. 
cern about the king, or the attentions he had paid 
her during the winter of the year 1573. But the 
king was determined, and despatched the Marquis 
du Guast to demand her hand. Louise had been little 
thought of, but much neglected by her stepmother 
and kindred, whose astonishment at the king’s pre. 
ference was unbounded. The authoress tells us 
that— 


The proposals of King Henry were communicated to 
the Duc de Lorraine by a private missive, six hours before 
the arrival of the Marquis da Guast. The amazement of 
the duke, of his consort, Claude de France, and of the Comte 
and Comtesse de Vaudemont, was unparalleled. They 
could not believe that the young girl, so little beloved, aud 
disregarded by her kindred, was about to ascend the most 
brilliant throne of Europe—to become a queen, their 
sovereign. The same night, du Guast arrive] ; bat it does 
not seem that Louise had been then informed of the momen- 
tous change in her destiny about to occar. The Duke of 
Lorraine as yet refused belief in the alliance, and decided 
that, until the ambassador developed his mission, and 
clearly explained the intentions of his Majesty, the affair 
had better not be discussed. Da Guast remained ia con- 
ference with the Dake and the Comte de Vaudemont during 
the night. His mission was simply to exchange rings of 
betrothal with the Princess Louise, on behalf of his royal 
master: he was besides the bearer of letters from the King 
and Queen Catherine to Louise, and to the Comte and 
Comtesse de Vaudemont. The morning following the 
arrival of the Marquis du Guast, the Princess Lonise, on 
awaking, beheld the Comtesse de Vaudemont standing by 
her bed side. At the sight of her dreaded stepmother, the 
young princess spraog from her bed and murmured ano 
apology for the lateness of her repose. The comtesse made 
no reply, and Louise, on raising her eyes, was surprised at 
the pallor of her stepmother’s countenance, and the restraint 
of her manner. Suddenly, the countess approached. Bend- 
ing the knee before the astonished Louise, she exclaimed, 
“ Madame, you are Queen of France!” The princess, 
who believed this salutation to be ironically given, made 
no reply. Madame de Vaudemont therefore hurriedly re- 
lated the events of the preceding day, announced the arrival 
of Da Guast, and presented the letters written to the Duc 
de Lorraine, and the Comte de Vaudemont by King 
Henry. When no longer able to refuse belief to the state- 
ments of the Countess, the emotion of the princess was 
great, and for some minutes she wept passionately. Two 
hours later the Princess Louise, standing between the Dac de 
Lorraine an® her father, granted audience to the Marqais 
da Guast. Kneeling, du Guast presented his master’s 
missive, aod after receiving the forwal assent of the prin 
cess to the king’s suit, he hailed her as his queen and 
mistress. Three days after the arrival of Du Guast, 
the Princess Louise, the Comte and Comtesse de Vaudemoat, 
the Duc de Lorraine, and the dowager, duchesse de Gaise, 
attended by a numerous suite, set out for Rheims, where, 
after the coronation of the king, his marriage was to be 
celebrated, 


We now read of revolis in Languedoc, and 
“dangerous conspiracy to seize the royal person,” 
to which the Duc d’Alengon was privy. He sub- 
sequently confessed his guilt, and the share be bad 
taken in the plot to his mother, on condition 
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existence. Thus does Miss Freer write of him, 
and describe the state in which he then lived :— 


Dariog the month of June, king Henry fell ill of an ear- 
ache; resulting, it was supposed, from exposure to the 
draughts of a charch, within which his majesty had knelt 
some time before a shrine. The sufferings of the hing were 
excruciating, and during two days, inflammation of the brain 
was apprehended. Incapable of the least self-control, the 
king’s transports of rage and despair during his sufferings 
were indescribable. ‘The most sombre suspicion took pos- 
session of his mind; and he believed himself poisoned by 
the machinations of the Dac d’Alengon, who, his majesty 
declared, had bribed one of his valets to scratch him slightly 
with a poisoned pin, on the nape of the neck, while fixing his 
reff. It was with the greatest difficulty that Catherine 
prevented the immediate arrest of Monsieur; and it is 
believed that the queen took upon herself to cancel the 
order issued by Henry to that effect. Shaken by the most 
terrible misgivings, Henry sent for the king of Navarre, and 
implored him to watch over his safety ; and in case his death 
ensued, to seize the crown, “As,” said the king, “I would 
rather you reigned than that malatra of a traitor, my 
brother !”’ : 

He then advised the King of Navarre to make his acces- 
sion sure, by compassing while there was yet opportunity, 
the assasination of Monsieur. “What!” exclaimed the 
king, “shall I leave my crown to this vile profligate! 
Mon frére, take my advice ; find means to rid yourself of him, 
and gather together your friends, so as to be ready at the 
first moment to seize the crown !” 


When Henry uttered this injunction, it must 
charitably be supposed that, maddened by pain, 
he knew not what he counselled: nevertheless, 
when the week following his majesty’s partial 
recovery, we find him coolly discussing a plot for 
the assasination of his prisoner, the Maréchal de 
Moutmorency, the perfidy of the mind which 
sanctioned the murder of Coligny, and counselled 
that of Monsieur, seems but to be developing its 
deformity. The King of Navarre treated Heury’s 
proposition respecting Monsieur as emanating from 
the frenzy of delirium; but he thought it prudent, 
considering the reckless daring of some of the 
king's intimate associates, to advertise the queen 
of the peril which threatened her son. Catherine, 
therefore, sent for Monsieur, and ordered him to 
“ take up his abode in the Hotel des Tuileries, and 
carefully to avoid, for the present, his usual rambles 
through the streets of Paris.” 

The authoress, after giving us a description of 
the state of France generally, enters into a compa- 
rative view of the characters of the royal personages 


of that country. She says :— 


From one end of France to the other, therefure, jealousies 
were rife ; seditious, distrust, frauds, famines, aud poverty 
reigned everywhere. The court, meanwhile, set the example 
of discord, and showed thatthe highest personages in the realm 
were not exempt from participation in the general corruption. 
The character of the king proved a spectacle the reverse of 
edifying to his people. Next to his majesty stood Monsieur, 
weak, perfidious and crafty; then Marguerite, with her 
imperial beauty, and unbridled passions, uniting the frivolity 
of the most wanton coquette with the fierce and vengeful 
spirit ofher race. On the right hand of the throne, terrible 
in her uncertainty, the incarnation of that power which had 
exalted her ancestors of Medici from the marts of commerce, 
to be Lords of Florence; displaying a singular oblivion of 
past pledges ; having no fixed principles of government, yet 


" anerringly imparting the aspect and effect to events as they 
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passed—the character of the queen presenting the gran 
enigma of the age. In strong contrast with the Qeen 
mother appeared her daughter-in-law, Louise: gentle, Pioas, 
and dazzled by the spleadours of her state, yet inspired wir) 
that pride of race inherent ia the blood of Lorraine, Louige 
neither desired nor possessed political influence. The King 
of Navarre, of genial and buoyant spirit, and of honour g5 
uustained that by two kings, successively, he had beg, 
chosea the guardian of their life, against the machinations of 
their nearest kiudred—as yet challenged the confidence of 
no especial faction. In the court of [lenry, the King of 
Navarre, played a secondary part as the satellite of Mop. 
sieur, his Just pretensions being crashed by the assumptions 
of the king’s favourites. Later, the nation recoguised jp 
Henri de Navarre, the worthy soa of Jeanne d’Albret, and 
the hero, whose first essay in arms had been made beneath 
the inspiration of Coligny’s genius. Condé, of reserved 
temper, unshaken integrity, taciturn, and rigid in morals, was 
little fitted for the leader of a faction. Oppressed by a con. 
tinual sense of the injary he had personally sustained from 
the hands of Henry IIL., first, on the plains of Jarnac, in 
the murder of his father; secondly, by the king's intended 
appropriation of his deceased wife, Marie de Cléves, the 
prince abhorred the court for its profligacy, whilst he bore 
unrelenting animosity for St. Bartholomew's Eve. 

For years now we read of nothing but internal 
commotions, Margaret of Navarre, unforgiving 
and unscrupulous, was the warm partisan of the 
Duc d’Alengon, and aided him in all bis views, 
while she tried to mar those of Henry. Heer light 
conduct was the scandal of that bad age, and her 
vices no longer a matter of doubt. In 1583 her 
liason with the Marquis de Chanvallon became the 
scandal of even the infamous court of France, and 
so public and disgraceful did her behaviour become 
that Heury “ordered her to retire from his pre- 
sence, and leave Paris within twelve hours.” The 
King, moreover, ordered the arrest of Chanvallon, 
who, however, had fled to Germany for safety. 
‘* Margaret, meanwhile, maintained her proud and 
fearless demeanour, and employed a part of the 
night and the following morning in writing letters, 
containing a temperate but resolute denial of the 
charges made against her by the King, which she 
sent to the princes of Lorraine, and to the principal 
personages of the Court, deeming such a contradic. 
tion more suitable to her royal station, than to 
have publicly retorted the abusive epithets of her 
brother and King. Marguerite’s cool ability 
generally extracted the sting from the King’s most 
vindictive assault ; her consummate assumption of 
iunocence in matters afterwards proved against 
her, forms not the least wonderful faculty of the 
remarkable character of this princess.’ Nor did 
Henry content himself with simply dismissing his 
sister from the Court, but commenced a system of 
unwarrantable and unmanly conduct to her. He 
hated her, and now that he had a just cause of 
complaint, he heaped gross and unjustifiable insults 
on her. An explanation of this conduct being te 
quired by the Kingof Navarre, and proof of his wife's 
innocence or guilt demanded, Henry sullenly replied 
that he had been irritated by false reports as to the 
amount of his sister’s misconduct; and that now 
it was the desire of the Queen his mother, whos 
arrival was hourly expected, and his own, that the 
Queen of Navarre should be reconciled with the 
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King ner husband; that he was weary of the con- 
troversy, aud had so written to his brother-in-law. 

« But, sire, what will the princes of Christendom 
say if the Kiag of Navarre receives back again his 
wife without explanation or reparation, after her 
repute fas been so cruelly sullied by your 
Majesty °” 

“ Say?” exclaimed Henry haughtily, “say? These 
said princes will say, that the King of Navarre 
has received back again the sister of his King.’ 

Bat the King of Navarre would not be satisfied 
with this explanation, he refused to be reconciled 
to his cousort with this stain upon her character, 
whereupon the King sent a letter, written with his 
own hand, in which his Majesty, eloquent in his 
exhortatious, tells his brother-in-law that “ Kings, 
mon frére, have before this committed errors, and 
the most virtuous princesses have not been exempt 
from foul slanders, in witness of which, remember 
all the libels current respecting that inestimable 
personage the late queen your mother.” 

A series of negotiations followed, which ended in 
Marguerite’s acceptance of her husbands proposi- 
tion that she should live in retirement at Nerac, 
until she could disprove the statements made by 
the King relative to the Marquis de Chanvallun. 

But Marguerite and her errors and misfortunes 
became secondary to miseries which now fe!l on 
France. Tumult followed tumult, and horror 
horror; until the public were affrighted by the base 
murder of the Duc de Guise. 

“The assassination of the Duc de Guise, was known in 
Paris on the day following its perpetration. While 
Richelieu and his archers were lighting the funeral pile of 


the unfortunate princes, the mob of Paris had risen to 
avenge their death.” 


The powerful family of the Duc, determining to 
have vengeance for the death of their kinsman, 
called their followers around them, while the frantic 
Duchesse urged them on by her loud cries for 
revenge. Henry now repented of his bloody deed ; 
lis energy was gone; “ fears, regrets, indecision, 
and weariness followed.” 

And a heavy misfortune hung over him, for “ the 
master-spirit which had so long guided the connsels 
of France—the genius alternately used for the 
glory and for the misfortune of the realm, and from 
the influence of which Henry had in vain sought 
emancipation, was about to be withdrawn from 
earth. Catherine de Medici, at the moment when 
‘her unrivalled powers of conciliation were needed 
to deliver her son from the abyss into which his 
furious passions had plunged him, lay on the bed 
of death. From the fatal 24th of December her 
Strength had rapidly given way. Her real sorrow 
at the death of the Duc de Guise, her indignation 
at the perfidy with which, despite the nature of 


the provocation given, the king had violated his | 
_Word and her own—without the support of which | 


Henry's asseverations *would have been treated 
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with derision—aud her consternation at the despe- 
rate condition of affairs, pressed with fatal effect 


on the already stricken frame of the queen. Her 
matured experience at once revealed to Catherine 
the lamentable consequences of the late catastrophe. 
She had lived to witness the sou once loved by 
herself hated and reviled, Aware of his incapacity 
and of his untoward temper, at once fanatical and 
puerile, she mourned the overthrow of the royal 
race of Valois; she mourned at beholding the son 
for whom she had sacrificed so much laden with 
opprobrium, and dishonoured by his vices. More 
than this, Catherine predicted the eventual triumph 
of her detested son in-law, Le Béarunois, while 
now she acknowledged that the salvation of Henry 
depended on his prompt reconciliation with the son 
of Jeanne d’Albret, aud the consequent recoguition 
of Henri de Navarre, heretic as he was, as Henry’s 
legitimate successor. in her zeal to erase from 
the royal lineage and succession the name of Henri 
de Navarre, and to substitute that of her grandson, 
Catherine had countenanced and even upheld the 
revolutionary and ambitious designs of the princes 
of Guise, for without her secret support they must 
have fallen long ago before the hate of the king 
and his favourites. This reflection weighed heavily 
on the mind of Catherine. 

She died, unregretted and unmourned. Her 
life had been a series of plots and savage cruelties, 
her death, when she had just witnessed the failure 
of her most cherished hope, was a vivid homily on 
the folly of misdirected human energy aud intel- 
lect. 

Que more horrible scene terminates the career 
of this base son of an infamous mother. As is 
well kuown, he was assassinated by a monk named 
Clement, and thus paid the forfeit of his crimes 
and his cruelties. 

His queen, the gentle Louise, “ mourned the 
untimely death of Heury 11, and was coustant in 
her endeavours to avenge it. From that period 
she completely broke off all relations with her own 
kindred of Lorraine, and sincetely embraced the 
cause of Henry 1V. Of the Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier the queen could never speak without shud- 
dering, deeming her, as she said, the assassiu of 
her deceased lord. At Chenonceau, the queen 
passed her forlorn widowhood in the practice of 
rigid austerities. Mournful notes of solemn 
requiems for the departed perpetually echoed 
through those apartments once dedicated to the 
profligate revels of the court of Catherine de 
Medici.” 

Thus ends the History of Henry ILL of France. 
It is a valuable work, carefully compiled, beauti- 
fully and impartially written, and so vividly inte- 
resting that it carries the reader on unflagging to 
the end. Miss Freer has made an important addi- 
tion to the standard literature of the country. 
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It was the morning after Mary Anne’s party in 
Northumberland-street, and early in the morning, 
too, when Marion called, for some appointment 
which had teen made with Miss Graham, who was 
not often in Edinburgh, and supposed that she had, 
on each visit, a vast amount of work. It was not 
a very nice morning out of doors. Edinburgh was 
in the act of penance for standing on a succession 
of little hills; and the east wind was administering 
the punishment. ‘‘ Do you think she will come, 
Mary Anne ?”” 

“Of course, she will come; but this is such a 
heavy morning, do you think she will go ?”’ 

“ Well, no, I don’t ; it’s so very bad.” 

“Then I'm glad of it’s being bad. You can 
help me to consider the Laird of Norlaw. He 
presents the legitimate three volumes of the novel 
trade—one for each.” 

“ And you mean us to sit with a volume each in 
hand and consider the evidence? No, thank you, 
I'll rather take the three with me and report.”’ 

“The Laird of Norlaw, as you know, perhaps, 
belongs to the rising family of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland.” 

“Yes, I do know. Ob, yes: of course, I know 
that, to be sure. I read the literary advertisements 
regularly. They help one to the character of 
knowing a great deal, don’t you see; and it’s a 
cheap way of learning facts, too. I think, how- 
ever, that the court will take your evidence viva 
voce—that’s getting common now, is it not? Tell 
us all you know of the Laird.” 

“Wait till the court assemble. 
to go over it all again. 

“Here the court comes, then. The member 
overdue has arrived at last,’’ was the rejoinder ; and 
the lady entered and took her seat. 

“You do not propose, Miss Graham, to visit 
these schools in a soaking day like this?’ asked 
Marion. 

“ Well, I don’t see how the day should prevent 
us; we are not to walk.” 

“There it is,’’ said Mary Anne; “ you're as 
bad as the rest of us, and we’re all bad together. 
You forget the difference between the poor and 
the rich. Many stupid homilies and essays have 
been founded on that forgetfulness ; and tracts, 
too, even tracts.” 

“* But I do not see, my dear, how you can blame 
me justly for that forgetfulness. I know the dif- 
ference between your home here and a wretched 
room in the Cowgate. I know that there is a 
difference, and that the all implied in the difference 
kill often both body and soul. I know that.” 

“Yes, but you don’t know, or you forget, that 
the schools must be now drenched schools, as well 
as ragged schools. You did not remember that, 
for the scholars do not go in cabs, and they have 
not umbrellas. 
children, they should try to take them at the best 


I should have 


If ladies visit schools for ragged | 
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TELESCOPIC VIEWS. 











Do you know 
now that these little children, or the best of them, 
are perhaps as particular, or as vain, as either of 


you.” 
“ Me vain!” exclaimed Marion; “ now, who 


and not in the worst circumstances. 





ever heard i 

“TI think you do us great injustice, Miss Gar. 
vie. I have been now for many years striving 
and seeking help to subdue every evil feeling.” 

“But who told you, Miss Graham, that a littie 
vanity is evil? I’m sure, now, it’s good. I wish 
there were a little more vanity among our school 
children. It helps them to keep hands and face 
clean, their hair combed, their clothes mended and 
neat. I detest the very name of ragged schools, 
I would have them called mended schools, or any. 
thing else whatever. You should postpone the 
inspection to-day, and, if you please, let us consider 
the Laird of Norlaw.” 

“ And what laird is he, or what have I do with 
the man ?” 

“Oh, it’s a book, you know.” 

“ A novel, I suppose—I read few of them. Those 
of them I care to read can be seen at home—the 
schools can’t.” 

“ But, Miss Graham, this one’s by your favourite 
novel writer, the authoress of ‘ Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland ’—do, [ beg you, let Mary Anne tell us 
all the romance—it must be dull indeed if its 
duller than the day.” 

“ Yes, but Marion—well, I had quite forgot now 
—I do believe, what with one thing and another, 
my memory’s going really. I forgot that we are 
to have such a little nice romance of our own here 
to-day.” 

“Here, Miss Graham! in town do you mean? 
And what is it, and who told you—and is it to be 
comic, tragic, or how, or where ; and—and who's 
to do it—that’s the first point—who’s to make 
it ?” 

“Here ; why, it’s in your house, my dear; but 
what it is, or when it’s to come off, I don’t know, 
except John said it was to be to-day.” 

Both ladies were astonished, and Miss Graham 
had been astonished all morning, and the way was 
this. Mr, Graham may go early or late to bed, 
but he always rises early, and, when “ in town,” 
he goes to the top of the Calton Hill, and goes down 
again, and sees the papers, and sorts his letters, 
and has all his day’s work arranged, before Miss 
Graham is ready to breakfast, at half-past nine, 
precisely, to two seconds and a half, This mort 
ing, Mr. Graham was three seconds, if not mort, 
behind, and Miss Graham was becoming anxious; 
its so annoying of people to be unpunctual ; and 
when he came, then he was evidently in an 
state to do anything in an orderly way—and com- 
mitted all sorts of little crimes in eating 
drinking, so annoying to a lady, and excused him- 
self only by laughing more strenuously, 
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patting in, “* It’s so droll—the old fool—it’s so 
fanny, Aunty.” “Oh, if you ovly knew the 
romance 1” every here andthere. Aunty reminded 
Lim that other thoughts might run is his mind— 
his brother’s children—their deceased mother— 
tbe changes and the shortness of life, and the 
necessity of seeking a portion in a better world. 
And Mr. Graham could only insist that he knew 


all that, and loved the children, and mourned bis | 


dead and unknown sister, and piticd his brother; | 
speak of revivals in that careless manner. If 


«but after all, Auntie, what can a young fellow do, 


when he has the confidence of a good attorney, | 


and a great idiot, in one person, thrust upon him— 
what can he do but laugh?” Besides, he had 
bitten his lip, and then his tongue, trying to keep 
asquare countenance on the hill—ard he must 
have it out now. His superior in years thought 
he had better tell it out then, but no, he was upon 
honour, never had a secret before in his life from 
her, and never would again, it was so troublesome ; 
but the Spirits of all the old Grahams, of Kil- 
battery, would be down upon him, if he broke 
his promise. She believed that they would pro- 
bably make an exception in favour of their female 
representative, but he thought not, and begged, so 
laughingly, for the honour of the house not to be 
tempted, that at Jast she consented to finish break. 
fast in patience. 

“* Besides, Aunty, it’s all to be done in Miss 
Garvie's this very day, and you go there and you'll 
see it all.” Now what can it be, my dears ?”’ 

“That's just what [ thought of asking you,” 
said Marion, ‘for how should we know. Surely, 
Mary Anne, you have not committed any burglary 
or robbery ; very terrible.” 

“Well, not that I particularly remember. 
However, we go back to Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land's romance, until Kilbattery comes to explain 
his new work. Do you know, Miss Graham, this 
Laird of Norlaw’s not so religious as the lady’s 
first volumes.” 

“Very likely, my dear, 2nd more likely to be a 
better description of the world.” 

“Now, that’s not charitable—that is really 
uncharitable. You remember, Marion, that I told 
you there was quite what Mr. Lauder would call 
4 revival among the novelists of late.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, so you said, especially among 
the authoresses; but that proves nothing, you 
know, Mary Anne. You don't suppose them all as 
good as they say of their heroes or heroines in their 
books, or of the subordinate persons who are 
always turning over their prayer-books, if they're 

glish, or quoting scripture. 

i ‘Our friend’s quite right, Mary Anne. That’s 
pretence, or the greater part of it; and this is 
a ay world—very sad, I do believe.” 
You are both wrong, entirely wrong. Shall 
we have luncheon, Miss Graham ?” 

z No; it is too early.” 

Would you take a glass of wine ?” 

3 a mée—never do—could not think of it.” 

3 there anything ?” ples ns 














“No; nothing,” 

“Very good ; you don’t find it so bad a world 
then, after all; and as to its pretences, if you are 
right, Marion, I am right—these novelists must 
find their morality and religion pay, or they would 
not affect them, unless they have them; and, of 
course, either way, there’s a revival among thie 


novel publishers, readers, and writers; all that's 


clear.” 
“But, my dear Mars Anne, you should net 


assure you, I’m a little shocked ; you know surely 
that they are produced by gracious influences.” 

“From where? Miss Graham. Pray, from 
where — whence do the influences come *” 

“ From Heaven; they are answers to prayers — 
earnest, heartfelt—siucere prayers.” 

“ Yes, I believe that. Now, do you kuow any- 
thing of which I could speak to you—any good 
thing, that’s not produced by a heavenly influence. 
I hear Dr. Fettes at home. Perhaps I’m not 
much better, and that’s my own blame, and the 
blame of my sinful, weak mind, of course; and 
then in the country I go to other sects, and it’s 
always the same. There’s a great mistake in theo- 
logy, commouly taught—a separation between the 
influences that respect time and eternity. If they 
would only read the second verse in the Bible, they 
might be wiser, and there would be less of mys- 
tery in their mauner of speech.” 

This is an important truth, not perhaps dis- 
cernible from Mary Anne's explanation. The 
religious world and the irreligious world, use certain 
great names, with, in the first class, an objection- 
able carelessness ; and, in the second, a sinful levity. 
Then the former throw mysteries over operations 
affecting the mind, and refer those regarding the 
body to nature. Silently, silently falls the dew 
in the pleasant evenings and short nights of summer- 
time ; and the tiny blades of grass, or the breirds 
of wheat, dreop ‘heavily with their weight of 
pearls, and they might seem to be in sorrow ,; 
and the cup of the red, red rose is full of—is it 
grief? I know not; but the rose is fresher, 
the grass grows ripe, and the wheat grows strong, 
for the burden’s sake that bent them. What a 
weight of wealth has fallen upon the country in a 
silent night of the spriugorthe midsummer. Yea, 
truly is it more, by countless millions, than Austra- 
lian mountains of quartz, for it is the land's life. 
The sparkling dew is compared to the sparkling 
diamond by a common error—it is the dew to 
which the diamonds might be compared—only the 
diamond is the appearance, the forgery, the sha- 
dow, so to speak, for it—to win which men will 
struggle like the fiend to kill and win a soul —is of 
no value. The dew falls, that’s a natural opera- 
tion, according to the common phrase; more 
attention is given to religion in some neighbour- 
hoods, or among a given population, than formerly 
—that is a revival, the work of the Spirit, to be 
spoken of in hushed words. Was it not the Spirit 


/ of God “ who moyed upon the waters?” This 
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nature is nothing more than the title of a book. 
He is all; and if this truth were felt, men might 
speak not less reverently of the mental work, but 


more thoughtfully of the physical. It might help | 


the six days’ religion.” 

“But what of the novel, now? Mary Anne. 
The mist has won the day, so you may as well 
explain this Laird of Norlaw.” 

“There’s nothing to explain. The book is not 
up to it’s predecessors, Just imagine, two estates 
—one large and the other small—-near the Eildon 
Hills,” 

“ A very agreeable country,” said Miss Graham. 

“Oh, very; but do not throw me out. The 
large is possessed by an elderly gentleman, and his 
only child is a daughter, and the small one by an 
unmarried gentleman. The elder and the richer 
one wants the younger to marry the lady and the 
lands, and he is agreeble.”” 

“A very pretty arrangement, truly,” broke in 
the impatient visitor. ‘I wish I had gone to the 
schools.” 

“The young lady professes to acquiesce by 
silence, says nothing to nobody, but jilts father and 
lover, and runs off with a Frenchman. How he 
comes there I’m sure I don’t know. Very well; 
when she did run away she did not come back 
soon; for the French husband became jealous of 
his pretty Scotch wife, and carried away out of 
sight of mankind the lady of his love, into the 
desert of Zahara, or the American prairies, or the 
Australian—I don’t kuow what they call them— 
diggings; but they were not diggings then. All 
out of disinterested and pure affection, you per- 
ceive.” 

“The wretch,” said Mrs. Pittenweem ; “ I hope 
he was punished severely.” 

“By his ladylove running away again with a 
Red Indian, do you mean, Marion f”’ 

“There now, Mary Anne, you get really indeli- 
cate; and you will become quite irreligious with 
these novels. I’m sure Marion’s hope was very 
natural for any married lady to entertain, I will 
say that,” said Miss Graham, after she had 
said it, 

“ Sull,” the narrator resumed, “she did not ; 
it would have been not so bad for the publisher if 
she had—woman’s revenge would have made a 
great title. However, she didn’t, that’s clear. 
The gentleman died, and she came back to France, 
and lived on the rental of two houses, forming the 
remainder of the family estate—husband’s family, 


that iss She had two daughters; one married a 


French rake, who abandoned her when he disco- 
vered her poverty.” 

“ That was a deliverance,’’ Marion declared. 

“At any rate, the foolish girl did not think so, 
but pined away by hairsbreadths. The young one 
was sent over here to be a sort of pupil teacher in 
alady’s school, in Moray-place. Let me see, now, 
it was just before the Reform Bill time, and must 
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light-hearted French madcap then,” , “ Her mother, 
of course, mentioned the estate and her grang. 


father to the girl, before she came here,” asked 
Miss Graham. 

“ Not one word,” replied the narrator, 

“Not very strange,” thought Marion, “ sings 
the grandfather was probably dead.” 

“Probably dead,” added Miss Graham; « po 
very natural, I should say, nor very sellish—not 


| honest, even to her children. Oh, no; mothers 


are not forgetful of an estate, although they mar, 
perhaps, overlook an old father.” 

«Well, my dear Miss Graham, I can’t help it, 
Just let me go back, if you please. The olf 
gentleman, when his daughter ran off, retained his 
good opinion of the young gentleman whom she 
should have married, lent him money, urged him to 
take a wife, which he did from the daughters of 
the land; and they were happy—just as lappy as 
a dreaming husband and a practical, strongminded 
woman can ever be. Shi loved him truly, because 
it was, she thought, her duty.” 

«© Which means,” said Miss Graham, “ she did 
not love him at all. ‘Take the advice of an oli 
maid, Mary Anne, who has seen many secrets in 
the world, and never you marry as a matter of 
duty, my dear. Pay your debts as a matter of 
duty, and do many other things of that sort, but 
don’t suppose you can ever love in that way.” 

Oh, but never mind me. The lady of Norlaw 
did very well until she discovered that she had 
only her husband’s hand, but not his heart, whieb 
was still wandering over France in scarch of the 
lost girl; and when her father died, and left his 
estate to the Laird of Norlaw, failing the reap. 
pearance of his own daughter, instead of taking 
possession, the laird went off to France, spent 
power of money in advertising and travelling for 
years, and returned unsuccessful. Of course, bis 
wife was not in a very good humour, and every- 
thing went wrong; but the laird would not touch 
the large estate, and the heir at law took possession 
of it and the papers. He found that Norlaw was 
due money to his predecessor, and when the laird 
died he actually seized the body and the coffin is 
very poor satisfaction. Papa says that’s an obs 
lete practice which could not have been perpetrate! 
at a date so recent. There were three sous: 
Huntley, the elder; Patrick, the second ; Cosm®, 
the third. Only at their father’s death did they 
discover the old man’s secret, and the mother wa 
displeased ; but they also discovered the will of the 
senior and longer dead old gentleman, which ds 
charged the claim of debt advanced against the 
junior and recently dead old gentleman, and q 
that. Huntley had been named after the owner 
the great estate, and he expected in time to wre 








| it out of the hands of the usurper, Wisely, how 
| ever, he decided to vist Australia, and cara tbe 


money necessary first, Patrick, the second 8% 
consigned himself to Glasgow, and became * 


be twenty-six years ago. Dear me, she must be a | engineer. Cosmo would not be a clerical perso® 


settled woman at this date, though she was a! 
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never existed, and upon a continental tour dreamed 

petually, to the vexation of his mother, respect- 
ing her rival, absolutely found her, discovered that 
she was the mother of the young pupil teacher in 
Fdinburgh, whom he rather liked, and who, by the 
way, was now governess in the family whom she 
was to dispossess. In course of law they were 
dispossessed. The French widow came over with 
her sickly daughter, who died the day after her 
husband came to claim the restitution of conjugal 


rights—a legal phrase which, being interpreted, | 
means so many thousand pounds. So he was thrown | 


ue 


destitute on the world. This was good. The 
stupid French wife forgot her own Scotch girlhood 
aud its experiences, and insisted upon her remain- 
ing daughter marrying the elder brother, Mr. 
Huntley, on his return from Australia, by way of 
“compensation,” as he should have had the estate. 
That young gentleman, when he arrived, would 
neither have the estate nor the lady, being con- 
scientiously enamoured with the daughter of the 
parish minister, who had died during the time of 
his Antipodean travellings—that is, the minister 
had died—for the daughter was living at Lasswade, 
with her aunt, and was cogitating that afternoon, 
in her rosy bower by the banks of Esk, the pro- 
priety of accepting the offer made her by a rising 
solicitor here, a friend of ours, for whom she had 
a respectful feeling, but not quite ripe enough to 
be tender. I dare say she would have loved him 
as a matter of duty when they were married, but 
just then, who should appear at her bower door, 
beneath the honeysuckle, but Mr. Huntley, from 
Australia. He brought her back from duty to 
love; and, as the novelists write, any person may 
understand the kind of scene that ensued. They 
were settled, and continued very respectable people 
at Norlaw ever after, and up till now. Then the 
young Mademoiselle of the large estate, she 
married Cosmo, just for love; and I suppose that 
they are as happy as other people in similar cir- 
cumstances ; while, as to the possessors of the 
dead Laird of Norlaw—the ideal and the real— 
they get on very well, like other sensible old 
women who have nothing to quarrel upon. Patrick 
we hear farther nothing of; and I assume that he 
's provided for in Glasgow. As to the minor per- 
sonages, they have full compensation for their 
several deserts. For myself, I never made so 
‘Olg @ speech in my lifetime, before; but Mr. 
Hurst will acknowledge that I have abridged the 
‘ory correctly ; aud he knows that it is not the 
right of abridgement, but the right of trauslation 
Which is reserved. There are mauy books of 
whose authors’ right to be translated there is not 
€ stmiailest danger of infringement. In conclusion, 


beg to move the thanks of this court to myself | 


“my own labour and trouble, thereanent. ‘That’s 
5 word of papa’s, and I do not know its meaning.” 
‘Without objecting to the thanks, you have 
i lod us any of the episodes, Mary Anne. 
“ere must be episodes in every novel.” 
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| know, Mrs. Pittenweom means. She thinks a 


novel like a painting, of the pre-Raphaelite school, 
which depends as much upon the adjuncts as the 
great figures ; or, perhaps I should say, the accom- 


| paniments, for effect. However, it’s a very impro- 


bable story altogether. The old Laird of Norlaw 
required to be a very sentimental lover, indeed, if 
he could not administer the estate for the benefit 
of his lost lady, and preserve the proceeds until she 
came to claim them.” 

“ That's just what papa said, when he professed 
to be bored with the book a few evenings ago ; 
he said ‘that he never heard of such a fusionless 
old fool.’”” 

“Then,” added Miss Graham, “ womankind are 
not so very silly in monetary matters and rents, as 
to render it possible that this woman never in- 
quired regarding her father’s estate, after her 
return to Europe in poverty and widowhood.” 

“She is meant to contrast with the absolute 
Lady of Norlaw—the underloved wife—who might 
be termed the conventional and legal wife; a 
person of great common sense, piety, and shrewd- 
ness, while the ideal and lost is merely a beauty 
and a fool.” 

“ Srill,”’? said Marion, “did not the fool love 


| her daughter; and when she was obliged to send 


her as a pupil teacher to Edinburgh, do you not 
think she would have told her of the estate within 
forty miles of the city, by right belonging to her.” 

“T have told the story, but you must not hold 
me responsible for its composition.”’ 

“ Well, we don’t; but then the religion in it; 
Marion and I both consider you responsible for 
that, or for the want.” 

“Oh, but there’s a great deal of it hung on the 
narrative, like figs on the tree, or grapes on the 
vine. The narrative, like the timber in question, 
is not worth much—it’s the fruit suspended by it 
that gives the trunk its value.” 

“Just as I said; you left out the episodes, 
Mary Anne.” 

“Episodes, indeed; I never knew any 
episodes, except those of ‘Insect Life,’ published, I 
remember, by Benham and Reeves, and written 
long ago by a lady. When spring is coming, I'll 
lend you the volume; by the bye, there are two 
volumes. The only episode, of a frightful 
character, that I see in the book is, that the young 
lady, Mrs. Cosmo Livingstone, to-day was nearly 
trapped into the pit of love with the usurper’s son, 
a desperate rake: indeed, both father and son 
knew who she was, although the manner how is 
omitted; and also, that a fiery blacksmith, with a 
humpback and on!y one eye, but without the 
average stature of mankind, although of more 
than the average strength, was first in love with 
the foolish mother, and next with the not pro- 
foundly wise daughter. So you cannot tell, Miss 
Graham, who may have an eye on you as you walk 
through the world. Perhaps Muir of Rhym, or 
Jolin Gledds, the shoemaker, who is lame, you 


“The subordinate characters and doings, you | know. That's something towards romance.” 
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At this moment, Mary (the housemaid, or some 
other office—I don’t know what or which—I only 
know her as Mary) made her appearance, with the 
announcement that the gentleman was in the dining- 
room; and I suppose that the gentleman had 
reference to a note which Mary banded to Mrs. 
Pittenweem. ‘There could only have been two 
lines in it, for that lady crumpled it up in an 
instant, looked a very little annoyed, and followed 
the bearer. 

“1 wonder if this be the romance now.” 

That. is positively all that Mary heard Mary 
Anne say as she closed the door, and it was quite 
sufficient for that young damsel’s curiosity. “ I'll 
hear,” thought she, “what’s romance with tlie 
young master, Mr. Semple, and the lady of Moor- 
cleuch—what should they do having a romance ?” 
So Mary did hear Mrs. Pittenweem inquire for Mr. 
Semple’s health, and hear ler assured that it was 
“very well, indeed ;”’ and then the lady expressed 
astonishmeni at his absence last night, and she 
was heard to say, “it was very bad, indced.” 
‘“* That’s romantic,”’ thought Mary ; and the gentle- 
man said something of “ unavoidable,’’ and the 
lady said—the pronoun was not disiinctly heard, 
it might have been “1” or “we” (there is the 
difference, however)—“ felt it so cruel of you.”’ 

“ 'That’s intensely romantic,” Mary acknowledg- 
ed to her own heart. “ It’s terribly romantic,” and 
she could only hear “ my company so interesting ” 
It might have been “ did not think” that preceded 
the latter words, but she could not make them out. 
Indeed, she could make out little or nothing more, 
although she was an industrious creature, and tried 
hard—as hard as the fear of Mary Anne appearing 
would permit; but nobody can depend upon her 
for a single minute, and therefore she did not make 
anything out distinctly ; but in more than a quarter 
of an hour, perhaps twenty minutes, the dining- 
room door opened, and as the lawyer left, Mary 
just heard Marion say, “ t's a sad affair, really— 
I'll do my best ; but I cannot foresee the conse- 
quences, Mr. Semple—I don’t see my way through 
it. I'll do my best—but it’s very serious; I’m 
sure I don’t know how to act—I’ll do my best. 
Good bye. I’m very sorry.” And the little per- 
sonage turned to the direction from whence she 
came, making great use of her cambric handker- 
chief. Then, when she succeeded in reaching her 
old place again, on a couch beside the west window, 
she behaved in a manncr not to be ia any way 
expected from that little, sedate person, maintain- 
ing a quiet, smothered fit of laughter, with occa- 
sional breaks and cxclamatious, evident!y meant to 
inform ber audience that the romance was come 
and gone, and “‘ was very sad and very serious— 
a difficulty which she did not see her way through 
—but she would do her best, that she would ;” 
and this went on so long that Miss Graham began 
to express her fears that it was serious; and Mary 
Aune asked very kindly whether her friend would 
not faint, or be good enough to go into hysterics, 
or do something to relieve their anxiety; bat the 
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patient found voice to intimate that she never bai 

fainted, as they both knew, and did not know hoy 
| to get out of hysterics if she should go into them. 
| only the romance was come, gone, and almost over 
Thereupon tke form and shape which the romang 
had taken required to be explained, and as thy 
difficulty was mastered by the narrator, the audiencg 
lapsed into all the symptoms which she had pre. 
viously exhibited. 

“It’s horrid cruelty, however,” said Mary Anne. 

“Ob, very base conduct, no doubt; miglit yoy 
not have a good case for damages now?” sup. 
gested Miss Graham. 

“ Your feclings are dreadfully lacerated,” Marior 
whispered ; “can you not faint, though, or do 
something, you know, to show heartbreak.” 

“It’s morally impossible—I can’t act a lie ; but 
you mistake what I think cruel. What tempted 
the old fool to babble all this to Mr. Gralam?— 
for I have no doubt this is Kilbattery’s riddle 
read.” 

“No doubt; why, he told me he had a long 
consultation with Mr. Grabam this morning.” 

“Taking the advice of counsel according to 
precedent, running in that thick head of his. I 
wonder what fee he paid now, Marion. How much 
accompanied your brief ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing, my dear; nothing but eterml 
obligatiuns ; and I don’t thiwk much of Mr. Gn. 
ham’s knowing.” 

“Why,” said that gentleman’s aunt, “ when 
Jobn would not tell me even, do you suppose be 
would whisper such a thing to another?” 

“ Indeed, I don’t suppose anything of the sort; 
but Mr. Graham was only an accident, or one of 
Marion’sepiscdes in thecase. It might have bees 
any one else—Mr. Brown—though I should not 
care for that ; or any one at the club—somewhere. 
Ob, I forget—any fool—and I don’t wish to bea 
town’s talk in the company of Mr. John Ros 
Semple.” 

“Yes; but I can put you right, as a comfort, 
said Marion. “I don’t know whatever in this 
world you would do without me. Mr. Grabam, 
Semple said, paid great attention, and called its 
very serious matter. I’m puzzled quite to know 
how lie did not laugh; but he urged Mr. Semple 
not to breathe a word of it to human being—ne 
one—for it might get into the newspapers.” 

‘*The what, said he, Marion ?—the newt 
papers? Gracious me! if I would ever be set® 
in Prince’s Street again. He did not say that. 
What idiots these men are. Now, how trouble 
comes on people—the newspapers, indeed—what 
next ?” 

“Yes,” said Marion; “the newspapers, asd 
| play havoc in bis business, and scatter his clieals 
_and destroy his prospects, and injure his repul 
tion. Ob, dear me; only to think now what § 
good long speech John Grabam made. I newt 
thought he could have doneit; and l’ve forge’ 
how he went on: but he spoke of Mr. Semple’ 
hopes being crushed, and perhaps the poor ino? 
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cent's—it was not very delicate of Mr. Graham, | 


to be sure ; and less so, indeed, of Mr. Semple to 
repeat it—might suffer; I don’t remember 
how.” . 

In justice to the two gentlemen, it should be 
said that they only referred to the interesting 
family of the M’Veys, whom Mr. Semple thought 
he loved sincerely; he did not think that their 
mother was the chief object for which he resigned 
our Mary Anne. It was quite a benevolent and 
philanthropic match on his part. 
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Semple opened and looked ; but there was uo sigua- 
ture, on!y initials, The contents were— 


Northamberland Street, Thureday. 


My Dear Sirr,— 
You have fallen into a blunder, and drawa me almost 


| with you; bat I made as little of your affair as possible 


“Really, Marion, [ don’t half understand you. | 


D> you, Miss Graham ?”’ 

“Most perfectly. I think Marion’s too plain, 
rather. Mr. Semple is to be married to some lady 
—uncommonly prudent people, since they talk in 
that way ; and he gives you notice—so do I. My 
notice is, that I am au impartial spectator, and have 
recived no attentions.” 

“The wretch,” said Mary Anne. 
only thought”— 

“And if you only thought,” added Marion, 
“would you take him ?”’ 

“Of course yon know I never would; but there 
was some kind of understanding with papa, three 
and twenty years ago, when I was twelvemonths 
old. Now, f hate that—he is a viper, I declare; 
and I'll write him such a note, you shall see.” 

“T shall not see,” insisted Miss Graham; 
“Marion shall write the note. And it’s not fair 
of you, who never cared sixpence for your father’s 
partner, to be piqued because he is to change his 
mode of life, and marry some respectable person 
of my time of life—say.” 

“Yes, but you don’t understand. I’m out- 
geacralled. You don’t see, and you won't see. 
I should have flung him off—that’s all, and that’s 
it. Now I wish I could cry, from perfect spite.” 

. That’s not all. Now, you'll never be ready to 
g0 with us to-night. John will be here presently, 
and we will lose our dinner, to begin with, and the 
train to finish, so that you just leave Marion and 
me, 

_ “And I declare,” said Marion, “ if I dida’t think 
it was a relief.” 

_ “So it is, a happy relief. [Tow could you ever 
think of anything else. And yet, you see, [ don’t 
lke the way of it. However, you write, Marion.” 


” Now, if I 


® . . . 


_ Half-past seven. Mr. Jolin Ross Semple has 
diued ia Inverleith Row, aud thought it very lonely 
‘udeed—and he is making ready for tea—re- 
‘touching his whiskers, a thing that Mr. Semple 
‘earcely ever did in old times, with a small brush, 
. an ivory handle, and a small folding comb, that 
cg in the handle of the brush—vain old 
ow. Now I declare if there is not just the size 
ne halfcrown piece of a mirror concealed there, 
: pd by - into me pocket of on vest, mullum 
. was only going quietly to the next 

= Martha brought up a note, addressed by 
J; but all ladies write nearly alike. Mr. 





for our friend only laughed at the idea, which she hod for. 
gotten, so she said, as aa amasemeat of her childhood 

but she could not have supposed, at your time of life, tha 

you liad seriously thought of sach an arrangement, which 
would lave been impossible. Of course it was no ase offer. 
ing any of your explanations in these circumstances, W 

are all off with the G's, 

Tu laste, yours sincerely, 
u. @. ¥. 


Mr. P. has his compliments —asks what Tam saying. 1 
tell him that I remind yoa to see that the share ia the 
Atlantic cable be sold aad transferred from ua, Le says it’s 
done. I hope so. Yours again, 

M. G. P. 


Mr. Semple read the note without the satisfac - 
tion that it should have produced. He considered 
himself au injured person. His hope through 
twenty-three years, so far as he had considered the 
subject or had any hope, was trifled with. No 
particular ardour had beea evinced by him in this 
“ business of life.” No law plea had ever grown 
so slowly under his hands ; still, he felt uncomfort- 
able, for he had been, through many years, perhaps, 
the victim of a blunder, according to this note, and 
he had taken a foolish position in the opinion of a 
respectable and shrewd client. Some ridicule 
attached to him necessarily, and he had a dim 
idea that, at the moment of these cogitations, he 
was the subject of amusement to his friends. His 
little plan of getting out by a complicated proccss 
of apologies and explauations had fallen with this 
discovery that he had not been in any labrynth for 
a considerable period, during all which time he had 
deemed himself hedged around with doubts and 
fears, and hopes, prejudices, and prospects; yet 
they were all so many dreams. He should have 
been delighted with this termination of the busi- 
ness, in which he had engaged the services of the 
laird and the lady, and he sat, considering his case, 
in very considerable disappointment, as if he had 
been the injured subject. Ife should have been by 
that hour over atthe M‘Veys. Itwss nly a quiet 
cup of tea in the evening, with nob »dy except the 
children, whose daily labour was near an end, of 
course. Still he should not keep people waiting ; 
but he did, and when he went, it was in a very 
absent mood of mind, as if he had beea one of his 
own clients and had lost his case. Sothe evening 
did not pass half so agreeably as nights were wout 
to do at Musselburgh, and as this one in particular 
might have done, looking to the day's progress, of 
which, however, Mrs. M‘Vey was unacquainted, 
Mr. Semple returned to his lodgings in rather low 
spirits, and I think that hz began to moralise, with 
his foot ou the fender in his bed-room, on the futi- 
lity of human hopes, or some such thing, when his 
eye caught a note on his dressing-table. Martha 
was always far too careful. It read thus : — 
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Tharsday evening. 
My Dear Sir,—We're off in two minutes—all the M.’s 
and myself. They mentioned the secret to my aunt, of 
course, and I did not, I assure you. I’m so glad that you 
were quite wrong, and in reality, if I am not greatly misin- 
formed, that Mary Anne has had other prospects, if not an 
engagement, for some months at least past—a young gentle- 
man who has been in our quarter, and seems a very nice 
person indeed. So you will go on, both of you, all pleased, 
I hope. We will be glad to see you at Kilbattery, with Mrs. 

S., when that is settled. 
Yours ever, J. G. 


Mr. Semple read the note in an excited condi- 
tion of mind, He was under the tables therefore. 
They were turned. He was angry—offended— 
and, as he believed, badly used. He could not 
commit suicide—that was not respectable. He 
could not shoot anybody—there was nobody to be 
shot, execpt Mrs. M‘Vey, and she was an uncon- 
scious agent. Two hours were passed in ponder- 
ing these calamities. He must close the partner- 


ship. That resolved, he went to bed, but not to 
sleep ‘Twenty-three years of hopes and labours 
lost. All will go to that Brown who hoped never 


nothing. Mrs. M‘Vey is to be a costly posses- 
sion, 

No; I have thought seriously of the consequences, 
and I will not attempt it. I have here beside me 
Miss ILumphrey’s Essay on the expediency of cloth- 
ing the Mohawks, but I'll not print it. Names 
of four to eight syllables form the staple, and I 
will not run the risk of meeting that angry lady 
with the titles misprinted. Something must be said 
concerning it, but what that is to be puzzles my 
inventive faculties. I cannot say it is lost, for it is 
not lost; or illegible, for I have read it. To call 
the paper unimportant would be a decision of the 
question. Well, the excuse can afford to stand 
over, but I cannot afford to priut tle paper. I 
might bring the Cherokees down upon my poor 
head for satisfaction to their feelings, all covered 
with sores and wounds; because their distinctive 
title was misprinted, which of course it would be 
five times, as the word occurs six times, in the 
manuscript. Printers are a privileged profession. 
Bootmakers now, when they squecze my corns, get 
back the boots; and a tailor, when he misfits my 
coat, has the garment to himself ; but priuters may 
torture a man’s fcelings to the uttermost with their 
blunders, and yet they think their duty is performed. 
In February they printed secum for suum, besides 
other errors. I wish they were all at school again, 
These modern systems of teaching are playing the 
mischief with everything. Young lads learn nothing, 
How canthey? They are not whipped as we were. 
Why, if I had committed such a blunder, it would 
have cost me auinch or two of skin. However, it 
will all come right as to the punishment ; all wrong 
for the printer who fell into that mistake. He 
does not read his Bible, and he will see the conse- 
quences ; print nineteenth for niueticth psalm, and 
call s¢ a prayer, too. The schoolmaster may be 
wherever he pleases, but he will not be in printing 
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offices until printers are fined handsomely for ex 
error, and then they may learn that scum js py 
suum. 

I must mect Miss Humphrey—Miss sabe), 
Stanford Seaton Humphrey—as best I may; by 
her paper I cannot print. There’s no doubt thy 
fifty-five years since—she admits forty—Isabelj 
Stanford Seaton was expected to be a great card j; 
the family who gave her so many names. She wa 
educated for that, too—knows many accomplis}. 
ments, it is said, and passed her girlhood in goiay 
from one boarding-school to another, and was on 
of the few who, without any benefit to themselres 
but certain mischief, were educated or finished jy 
France—Boulogne, I believe, which became a sort 
of rage after the Bourbons and peace made it safe. 

These exertions did not achieve any practiced 
result. It is true that the gentlemen were ng 
blameable on that subject. Many were the offers 
they made, and they all were cruelly rejected. Mis 
I. S. S. llumplhrey firmly resolved not to chang: 
her name, and I think the resolution will be kept. 
She is a strong church lady, of course living in the 
manse; very high cheek bones, very narrow brow, 
and very brown hair, with a tinge of grey, abore 
small, piercing, hazel eyes, with a sharp, sharp nox 
between them and above a mouth full—rather fu. 
—or very full, as the phrenologists would say— 
and that also is thecharacteristic of certain remainen! 
teeth, not unlike in magnitude to tusks, surmouu!- 
ing a longish chin, narrowing like V, and corres 
ponding in some respects to a long lath figure, fir 
feet nine and a half, undoubtedly and unlucky 
thin. | 

This figure lias taken a notion of doing for severe 
distant nations in her time, and of late has studied 
the history of the Mohawks and other kindred 
tribes, to whom she assigns a Hebrew origin, & 
lieving indeed that they are the Reubeuites, sep 
rated from their brethren by the iniquities of the: 
ancestor, from which they have not departed. Se 
has not at present fixed who are their bretbres, 
but having exhausted a strong disposition to ms 
the New Zealanders, and argue them out of t 
crime of cannibalism; in which if they had proceeds! 
to extremities, for certain reasons, she might har 
been successful; her milk of human kindness b# 
become Mohawkish, and she meditates the estab 
lishment of industrial schools for the benefit of t 
red men’s children, and the improvement of the 
squaws. 

As a matter of prudence she was allowed 
read her paper at Moorcleuch—preseat—* 
I need not repeat the sederunt. ‘The names ™ 
come up in course of the debates. 

Now, the Rev. Mr. Neale is not attached war®! 
to Miss Isabella, and to tell the truth “ theres” 
love lost between them.” She conforms, while» 
dissents ; aud when they mect, their rule in ¥* 
is formed nearly on these great principles. 
has an unhappy art, moreover, of making speccbe 
He rises when he should keep his seat. He b® 
at the chair, places his forefioger on the table 
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rorefiager of his right hand; presses the left hand in 
among his left ribs somewhere, or composes or 
discom poses therewith his pale thin lips, and says, 
Mr, Chairman, I beg leave to move, or I rise to 
dissent. 

At this moment, Mr. Neale rose to move that the 
thanks of this association be conveyed to the 
accomplished and amiable—the adjectives given 
with emphasis—authoress for the research dis- 
played in her paper. The facts stated were of 
course, not novel to him. Indeed, they were 
narrated by several old authors, but still, their in- 
terest was equal to the vast continent, which was 
their theatre ;. or the unfathomable ocean that 
rolled between this island and that land; rich too 
in literary treasures was the history of these red 
races, but lost like the treasures sunk inextric- 
ably in that ocean, including five hundred thous- 
and pounds belonging to the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, in which he fervently rejoiced that 
none of his hearers were shareholders ; for its fate 
couveyed a not-to-be-easily-forgotten warning to 
unhappy speculators in new projects and shares ; 
who sought for wealth, not only at the cannon’s 
mouth, but under the whale’s belly. 

Miss Garvie suggested that soldiers souglit 
for honour, and not wealth, at the cannon’s mouth. 
Mr. Neale acknowledged that he might be mis- 
taken, for he believed that the words were to be 
found in the plays of a profane author—Shakspere, 
and persons who attended theatres, were likely to 
he acquainted with them. Mr. Neale looked very 
severe at this point, as if he had put down iuter- 
ruption. 

Mr. Graham observed that gentlemen should 
not quote plays if they did not know them; and 
Mr. Neale expressed his fear that these meetings 
would teach the young not to pay that deference 
which was due to age and experience. He doubted 
much whether on that account the remarks he 
was to make on the paper of their excellent and 
talented friend, — 

The Chairman, Mr. Pittenweem, begged that 
Mr. Neale would not become personal in his 
statements; and Miss Humphrey assured the 
chair that she did not look upon the remarks of 
Mr. Neale, who might be her father, as applicable 
personally ; but that gentleman began a chronolo- 
gical statement, with the view of showing the 
complete impossibility of the paternal honours sug- 
gested for him. Commencing as he did with the 
year of his birth, he might have been going on 
still to manifest his perfect innocence of the years 
ascribed to him; if Marion had not hinted that, 
While discussing the age of Mr. Nesle, they might 
forget the thanks due to Miss Humphrey. There- 
fore that motion was put, carried, and recorded ; 
Whereupon Mr. Neale recommenced his defence, 
“w Was again interrupted, this time by Mr. 
7arvie, with the assurance that legally argument 
Was inferior to evidence; and he was old enough 
to remember all the circumstances, and to lay 

fore the meeting any evidence that might be 





required regarding the ages of his young friends. 
Miss Humphrey looked stormy, anil Mr. Hum- 
phrey considered that the subject was trivial, 
seeing that, measured by the good they had done, 
which was the real guage of life, even his 
friend Mr. Garvie was not past boyhood; and Mr. 
Neale, he said, with all regard for his station as a 
brother in the church general, was an infant; 
that was the most pointed truth which I have 
heard Mr. Itumphrey utter for many days. Where 
could he have stumbled upon that? He will 
astonish the farmers of Pittendram with this 
sentiment, and turn it over and over for the next 
six weeks. We are nearly all at the cradle side 
yet according to this view. Some of us will never 
become old upon the measurement of the Minister 
of Pittendrum. It is a solemn thought and true. 
We perish from the earth in infancy: we reach 

scarcely to the lowest form in this great school ; 

from loitering by the way, ere our term is up; 

and all our marks made on the sands of time. 

Mr. Garvie had not objected to the thanks of 
the mecting being tendered for the paper in ques- 
tion, but he distinctly opposed two sentiments, or 
he should say, to be precise, an opinion, and a pro- 
posal contained therein. As to the opinion, he 
doubted the propriety of assumptions; or putting 
the case in the negative and stronger form, he did 
not doubt their impropriety. It had been assumed 
that the Mohawks, who might be considered, if 
there were any such people, as representatives, for 
their purpose, of the American Indians, were 
directly or indirectly connected with Abraham. 
They had no evidence whatever, geographical, phy- 
sical, philological, religious, or traditional, in sup- 
port of this opinion, which was without foundation 
in testimony ; or reason in theory; and therefore 
it should be dismissed entirely from their minds. 

Miss Humphrey—“ There are the heights of 
Abraham.” 

Mr. Garvie—And there are for the same reasons 
the cities of Memphis and Thebes, in the United 
States; but their existence is a foundation, and 
their titles are assumptions of modern times, The 
opinion having precedence of the proposal might 
be first discussed. He regarded it as merely an 
example of the fatal tendency to assume; to take 
for granted ; and then to affirm and even believe 
the assumption. 

Mr. Mac Whistle laid down his recording pen, and 
rose and spoke. ‘ The busy contendings with the 
laws of evidence, which have fallen to the lot of 
our learned friend, has induced him to make minute 
and microscopic views of grand principles, which 
they are not intended to present, and which 
never occur to the mind of the antiquary, or the 
profound scholar, who seizes the grand, leading, 
and I may say, sparkling points of a subject, and 
brings them together, considering the intervening 
lapsus as forming the dark middle age. Thus, 
here, in the first place, the ten tribes were made bare 
and peeled, and driven out into the world; and 
there, in the second place, are a people without 
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origi, religion, faith, or hope. The two ends being 
brought together, present that remarkable agree- 
ment, graphically set before us in the cloquent 
paper to which we have this night been privileged 
to listen. I once held Celtic views on the subject, 
and from a partial resemblance of languages in 
certain roots—the radices of terms—and from 
the YDruidical observances, I cherished with 
delight the idea that Ossian was a descendant 
of the old prophets who struck the Hebrew 
lyre, and it cannot be denied that there 1s 
a family resemblance in the name, Ossiau being 
easily transmutable into Hosea, or even Isaiab, and 
other names, such as Josiah the Kiog. Also, I have 
been much struck with the frequent use of the 
termination “ ech’’ and “ och” iu Celtic and Hebrew, 
sounds which are unrepresented in the barren Saxon 
language, Still the dreams of my youth have been 
dissipated and scattered by the earucst eloquence 
of the esteemed lady whose advocacy reflecis honour 
on the red races and their interesting but long-lost 
history.” Mr. MacWhistle sat down, and Miss 
Humplrey looked gratefully to her scholastic 
champion, and the schoolmaster tenderly to Miss 
Isabella Stanfield Seaton. The man does not mean 
surely to marry her; and yet there are no fools like 
old fools. 

Mr. Nimmo held Ossian to be a bore and a 
myth that, like the mist on Ben Lomond’s brow, 
disappeared before the sun of truth. The argument 
of his learned friend, Mr. MacWhist!e, was a snow 
wreath that would melt under an hour or a night’s 
south-wester. The ideas of Miss Humphrey were 
sparks collected from the blazes of heated braias. 

The ladies looked naturally and wistfully to their 
dresses, 

The origiu of races was inexplicable, Mr. Niusmo 
continued, and he believed the gaseous theory ; 


the incredulity of certain persous, lhe would esis. 
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coudensed yas, became mire or mud by the action | 


of—it was doubtful if—it was not evident— 

Miss Gurvie—“ Peats, Mr. Pittenwcem; but, 
mercy on me, is everything gas, then ?” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Marion; ‘and so Moor- 
cleuch’s not so valuabie after all, you see.” 

Mr. Pittenweem hoped, that aithough Mr. 
Niwmo had plunged into profoundities, which 
were rather insanities, having neither @ priori 
nor a posterioé support; but the nataral refuge of 
the credulous, who delighted in erndities, which 
they called reasonings, althcugh only the specula- 
tions of a superstitioa born iu scepticism, and 
coming of nothing was certain to procure nothing ; 
yet the members of that society stiould adhere to 
the subject in Land—wamely, the origin of the 





human family—without diverging into the regions | 


of physical science, and the application of its dis- 
coveries to the monetary and soc:al progress of 
humanity, and particularly ia regard to the produc- 
tion of enlightening gas from vegetable matter ; 
especially from peats, at a remunerative price, cou- 
verted tle bogs aud moorlands of this and a neigh- 
bouring land into regions of incalculable value. At 
ihe proper place and time, and without reference to 


blish his opinion, upon the calculations which h. 
had preserved, made with adequate care by thei, 
esteemed friend Mr. Garvie, who, thus appealej 
to, remarked that— 

“This is one of those cases which fully illustrat, 
the necessity of avoiding assumptions, which | 
have already explained. The calculations referreg 
to are correct, if it be correct that there is a cer. 
tain quantity of vegetable matter of a fixed quality 
within prescribed boundaries; and if the decom. 
position of that matter would be accomplished a 
an assumed price, and if the production would 
yield an assumcd measurement of peculiar vapour, 
and if that vapour would be of an assumed strength 
to yicld an assumed price or worth: that is the 
case, founded on ifs, and not on precedents ; seeing 
the opinion of an English engineer of great skill, 
not now present, is not a precedent, is not a proof, 
but a conditional if for, in justice to that eminent 
person, he cautiously and very properly adopted 
the shield of the English language “if” 

Miss Graham did not see that the assurance of 
Mrs. Pittenweem, the confident hope of Miss 
Garvie, and the promise of her nephew, on whose 
judgment, however, sbe had not placed much re. 
lianee, in the present instance, was to be fulfilled 
of much intellectual entertainment being derived 
from her journey, which, nevertheless, she always 
undertook to Moorcleuch with pleasure ; still, as 
she acted and felt as if the present life werea 
vapour passing fast away, she was desirous to 
change the subject into something practical and 
useful ; and she had no idea that Moorcleuch's 
great schemes could come to much good. Of 
course, her judgment was not worth much, very 
liitle indeed on scientific subjects; but, at any 
rate, she could not agree with Mr. Nimmo, who 
had read, in an absurd book, called “ The Vestiges,” 
from the Pittendrum Circulating Library, that 
their ancestry were snakes and frogs and animal: 
cule. She had not much family pride, but she 
denied emphatically that the Grahams were ever 
snakes, and she clang to the Bible. 

Mr. Nimmo forswore, in proper words tliough, 
infidelity of any shade, and fearing the wrath of 
his friend Kilbattery, would not insinuate that 
there ever had been other Grahams than “ the gil- 
lant Grahams ” ia the world. 

Mr. Humplirey—* You are to change the sub- 
ject, at the suggestion of a most estimable lady. 
Before that takes place, I protest against the doe 
trines of the Chairman, that Mr. Nimmo’s heresy, 
of which he has now purged himself, is to be 
dealt with as an emanation from nothing leading 
to nothing. I hold it to be an emanation of Satas 
leading to Satan, and, as the minister of this 
parish, I fecl bound so to say, else, were the old 
Latin adage, er nihilo nihil fit, but a deceptios 
and a fraud, since destruction comes directly fros 
this so-called logic. 

Mr. Neale thereupon rose, took attitude # 
usual, and remarked as follows, viz. : —* In my po* 
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OUR TWEBREW OR? 


tion as the minister of the largest congregation in 


this parish, my friend, Mr. Lauders, being within, 
the confines of another parish, I am bound to con- | 


firm the remark now made, although as a logical 
verity, out of assumptions which are nothing, we 


do all see as is luminously proved, and ona luminous | 
subject, by Mr. Garvie, proceedings that are some. | 


thing, and professions that are ruin, do sometimes 
spring. Nevertheless, as a practical matter, | hold 
that we, who are standard bearers for truth, should 


proclaim the truth in all seasons, and [ only wish | 


for my rev. friend as for myself, the O/ si sic 
semper of the ancients.” 

Miss Humphreys, interposing, I do beg to be 
obliged on the subject of my few remarks, that 
learned gentlemen would not speak Hebrew. 

But, said Mr. Graham, “while I am not astonished 
that Miss Humphreys has forgotten the sound of 
Hebrew, yet this is a Ilebrew question, and the 
employment of the language would have been 
appropriate, although it has not occurred. I 
believe in our Hebrew origin thoroughly, and I 
dou’t believe in the Ifebrew origin of the Afghans 
on one side, or the Mohawks on the other, a single 
bit. From the essay read this evening, I appre- 
hend that the authoress is a lincal descendant of 
Issacher.” 

“ Now, [must entreat, positively, cried the fair 
authoress, that I be not mixed up with the con- 
certs and follies of young Kilbattery.” 

The chair remarked that it did not think there 
was any probability of the mistake occurring. 

“There’s my fate again, never able to do rigit 
or say right, always wrong with the best possible 
intentions in all the world—never attempted to 
pay a compliment to a lady without being misun- 
derstood, except perhaps my Aunty now, or Mrs. 
Pittenweem; yes, or probably Miss Garvie. i'm 
sure Issacher now is a very respectable patriarch 
to have for a progenitor, I do say that,” said 
Mr. Graham, “but as to our Hebrew origin, 
we're either Hebrews or Turks.”’ 

“T’d rather be a Hebrewess, if you ;lease, Mr. 
Graham, than a Turkess.”’ 

“I’m muuh obliged to you, Miss Garvie, for 
that information ; but if you belong to the Turkish 
family, of course it cannot be helped. Now, there 
is no doubt that our forefathers, supposing them 
to be our forefathers—the ten tribes of Israel, 
namely, were driven from their own land, north 
and cast, to the upper lands of central Asia; and 
the route of the Anglo-Saxon races, after all that 
can be doubted respecting them, was from the east 
of the Black Sea, to the shores of the Baltic, and 
so onward or over as sea-kings to Britain. Of 
course they did not all come over. The Scindina- 
Vian nations are our own good cousins. So are a 
considerable proportion of the northern Germans, 
the Duteb, and some proportion of the Flemiugs.”’ 
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agree with you by any manner of means; you 
can’t meau —of course, you don’t mean, that Miss 
Graham, and Mary Aane, and myself, are full 


| cousins, or near relations, to the late Ranee of 
| Jhansi. 


I’m sure I’m not uucharitable, but I hope 
she is ‘late’ and not living.’’ 

“T[ wish,’’ said the chair, “that Mr. Graham 
might be allowed to finish his argument; while I, 
at the same time, admit the impossibility of its 
being interesting to the ladies: it’s too compli- 
cated, of too grave a nature, involving depth of 
thought. However, Mr. Graham wil! resume.”’ 

“Not just yet, if you please, and he pleases, 
till IT tell you that we are competent to understand 
anything we have heard yet. Notling very deep 
yet, L think, Miss Humphrey,’ asked Mary Anae. 

“ Nothing, my dear; that’s not to be expected. 
But its very interesting though, is it not, Miss 
Graham ?”’ 

“ Probably so; but I’ve heard it all fifty times ; 


-and John never stops when he gets among the 





Israclites. 
[sraci.”’ 
“So do I, my dear Miss Graham, with all my 
heart ; and that Kilbattery were on Lebanon, if he 
would remove us all bodily; but I share my friend 
Marion’s objections to any relation with the Nana 
Sahib. Ido that, Lassure you, cousin or no cousin 
to all humanity.”’ “ | was endeavouring (said Mr. 
Graliam) to trace the weary way by which we came 
here; however, in my multifarious reading | have 
discovered that the letters ‘Ov’ form the root of 
everything good in Turkey. It is the general 
term for herb on all the ceutral plateaus of nor- 
thern Asia, from which I understand our ancestors, 
after they were carried captive by the Assyrians, 
to liave been expelled by the Tartars or the Turks 
—that is to say, by the Russians or the Turks. 
llerbs being the grand necessity of the nomade 
tribes in Turkey proper, and grass the chief of 
herbs, it came to be known as ‘ Ot,’ the root or 
spring of life. Hence the title Ottoman, not from 
the name Othman, which in itself is a derivative 
from ‘ Ot,’ and formed the regal title among these 
wild tribes. My argument is, that when our 
ancestors came to this island, and especially to this 
northern part thereof, they bestowed their queen 
title of herbs upon that which was the staff of life 


I ouly wish he belonged to the true 


_ here, and hence we know the more prevalent cereal 





by the title ‘oats.” I contend that my argument is 
as conclusive, and more learned, than my friend Mr. 
M‘Whisile’s, although not inspired by the same 
reasons, which I can see; and young as | may be 
considered, and inexperienced in certain affairs, L 
can understand.” 

Mr. M‘Whistle—“I take exception”—but 
whether to “ Ot” being connected with oats, or to 
the insinuations, will never be known, as he was 
interrupted by Miss Humphreys, who trusted that 


“Better take in all the human race, my good | personal feelings aud private character would be 


friend ; we’re all cousins, you know.” 


respected ; and was assured by Mr. Graham that 


“There now, Mr. Neale, you break the thread | they certainly should be. He only had to move 


of the narrative,’ said Marion; “and I will not ' the discharge of the lady’s proposals as to the 
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Mohawks from further consideration, and that the | 


SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 









Mr. Humphreys thought that Mr. Graham shor, 


next meeting be devoted to his own paper on have been at home on that day. Mr. Neale eojn. 
female education, rendered more necessary by | cided, but the culprit pleaded urgent private busi. 


experiences which he had acquired on the evening 


ness, aud was discharged without the admonitio, 


of Sunday, the—well, he forgot—the 6th February | which, Mr. MacWhistle said, would have beeg 


current, in Glasgow. 


' administered under a wholesome discipline. 


SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 


SCENE VIII. 
LODGINGS ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


“ Anp who do you think I met, going down in 
the omuibus, doctor ?” 

“Can't possibly tell, Martha,” was the reply. 
Judging from antecedents, I should say one woman 
with a basket, another with a bundle, an old 
gentleman with an apoplectic face and a very bad 
cough, two or three babies, and—” 

The lady stopped him in his catalogue. 

“ Now you need’nt run down omnibuses, doc- 
tor,” she answered tartly. 

“ Much more likely to run down me,” was the 
aside of the doctor. 

“ You need’nt run them down, I say; I’m sure I 
never see anything improper, and I don’t think it 
likely such people as the Thomsons would go in 
them if they were improper.” 


cap with the blue ‘ Forget-me-not’ trimming; so] 
thought I must say no, when I remembered that 
Betsy would be able to get all the things and send 
them up first thing to-morrow. Now I didn't 
choose to -tell the Thomsons that I hadn't a 
gown to go in, but I accepted the ticket, told 
them to call for me to-morrow evening— (they're 
lodging close to us)—and then saying I had some 
business to transact, made off toa stationer’s shop, 
bought a sheet of paper and an envelope, wrote my 
letter to Betsy, sealed it, took it off and dropped it 
into the first pillar I came to—there, doctor, isn’t 


' that business like ?” 


“Umph!” said the doctor. 

“Umph!” and the lady was again irate at his 
tone. ‘*Umph! can’t you say yes or no ?” 

“Three o’clock,” he remarked, taking out his 





“Who do I think you met, my dear?” | 
him) “ postage stamps! no sir, I’m not a—” but 
she was not certain what trade or profession would 


asked the doctor, repeating her former question, 
and smiling in his own peculiar manner, 

“Well, who—just guess who?’ She was 
evidently softened by the reminiscence which his 
words called up. 


“Well!” answered the doctor, “well now, let | 


me think who it could be—why—perhaps the 
‘Thomsons !” 

“And how could you have guessed that ?” 
asked the lady. 

“* How ?” said the doctor still smiling. 

“’m sure I can’t tell,” replied his rib. ‘ The 
Thomsons are the very last persons I should have 
guessed; some one told you, doctor,” and she 
looked as if she had made a very clerer sugges- 
tion. 

“T’ve spoken to no one but yourself on the 
subject,” replied the doctor, “no one else, Martha, 
I can assure you.” 

“Well then, you’ve made a very wonderful 
guess. It was the Thomsons—and it really was 
quite a providence meeting them, for what do you 


think ? they were going down to take a box at | 


Covent Garden, and they had just one place in it 
to spare—now don’t look grave doctor, it’s only 
once in a way—and so they offered to take me 
with them to-morrow night. Now, when they 
made the offer my heart sank, because I remem- 
bered I had not my black satin in London; 
nor my lace collar, nor China shawl, nor best 








watch and speaking to himself, apparently. “ Had 
you any stamps with you, Martha?” 
“ Postage stamps, sir!” (she had not forgiven 


carry about postage stamps. 

“And what did you order, Martha—your black 
satin and—” 

Once start her in that direction, and she would 
not stop until she came to the end, the doctor 
knew that. 

“And,” he asked again, inviting her to a 
recapitulation of her finery. 

“My China shawl, lace collar, and best cap. 
But why do you want to know, doctor ? Men have 
nothing to do with such things, I’m sure.” 

“JT don’t know that,” said the doctor leaving 
the room, but one thing I do know, Martha, that 


| I have a letter to write of equal importance with 


your own, and I must be quick or it will be too 
late. Black satin gown, China shaw), lace collar, 
and best cap,” he said, as he went to his study, as 
he called it; a diminutive chamber, locking on to 
the heath. 

Now the lady was alone standing by the draw- 
ing room window, and watching two people cross 
ing the road. The one was a very quict gentle 
looking creature, very subdued, yet very pleasant 
to look at. The other, and younger of the two, 
being bright, and gay, and beautiful. The latter 
appeared to be directing her companions steps, for 
she frequently drew her aside from a wet oF 
stony part of the road. 
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“Poor dear!” said the kind mother, “ poor 
dear! I fear sadly that this world’s beauty is over 
for her; her sight gets worse every week. My poor 
child! and Lawrence gone too! Heaven grant 
she may not think it, although my foolish tongue 
does blab it out at tines. That child is a blessing 
to her, a real blessing; how the two do love each 
other—and there’s Clayton coming after them—I 
thought he would’nt be far off, he and Patience 
do get on very well together certainly; I think he 
likes her little quibbling ways.” The lady left off 
her soliloquy and began a series of bows, and 
smiles, and nods; for Patience and Volante were 
now almost close to the house, and the bright eyes 
of the latter looked up for the expected welcome. 

“ Back again, dear Mrs. Maberley,” said Volante, 
as she ran up the stairs and came into the room, 
“and the fresh breeze in this nice place has made 
Patience look quite rosy.” 

Volante was not shy with her new friends. 
All reserve had wornaway; indeed there had been 
scarcely any to wear away as far as Patience was 
concerned. 

“And where is the doctor ?’’ asked Clayton, 
who had followed them, ‘* where is the doctor ?”’ 

“Gone to the post. But you're not going away 
yet; dinner will be up at five, although these 
lodging houses never are punctual. You're not 
going home without your dinner, to have to 
sit down and eat it alone—that won’t do, will it 
Volante ?” 

“No.” 

“ And we have a favour to ask, moreover,” con- 





tinued Mrs. Maberley, as she drew Volante to her 
aud whispered something, 

Judging by Volante’s face it was nothing very 
disagreeable, and judging moreover by the very few 
objections which Clayton made to the dinner 
arrangement, it was not very disagreeable to him. 

The Maberley’s were comfortable people, and 

Clayton liked comfort, so he liked the Maberley’s. 
They were sincere people, and he liked that too, 
perhaps even better than the comfort. Perhaps 
he admired the combination—but whether he did 
or not-he stayed to dinner. 
_ “Tired, Spinster ?”’ he said, as during the even- 
ing he sat opposite to her, and looked kindly at 
her placid face, “ Tired? we went a long way to- 
day, and my child here looks as bright as a wild 
rose, from the walk.” Volante was kneeling be- 
side him 

“ Rat-tat.’’ 

“The post,” remarked Clayton, “do you expect 
anything, doctor ?” 

“Yes,” answered the doctor drily. 

“Can’t be from the Thomsons to pul me off,’’ 
exclaimed his wife. 

“Something to do with it, no doubt, Martha,” 
continued the doctor. 

_ “Rat-tat,” again said the post, angrily and 
impatiently as posts, or postmen rather, always do 
when they are kept waiting by maids of-all-work, 
who are undergoing the daily process of “ cleaning.” 











The “ rat-tat’’ this time had been answered, but 
there seemed to be an altercation going on between 
the functionary of the post-office, and her of the 
lodging house, until at last the latter ran up stairs 
and produced the object of dispute, a letter. 

“The one I expected,” said the doctor, as he 
held it at arm’s length, “ Martha, I think this 
concerns your tiring for to-morrow night.” 

“ Mine—can’t doctor—you’ve always some 
strange fancy in your head.,’’ 

“Read it out, doctor, and let us hear,” said 
Clayton, 

“That will be the most satisfactory way of 
settling the point,’’ added Patience. 

“ Very well. Now Martha, if you have done 
piling spoonfulls of tea into the tea pot, you will 
perhaps be able to listen,” 

“In one moment, doctor, although I know it 
can’t concern me, for I’ve not ordered anything 
new. Here Volante, come and put the tea pot 
down before the fire, it draws better—now doctor ; 
it’s only some tradesman’s puff, I know.” 

“Do tradesmen begin their ‘ puffs’ with the 
euphonious name of Betsy ?” 

“Betsy! No, but what nonsense are you 
talking doctor ?” 

“ No nonsense at all, was his answer, as you 
will hear. Shall I read it ?” 

“ For goodness sake do, without more folly,” 
answered the lady sharply. 

“Better drive on, the wind's rising, doctor,” 
said Clayton, with a low laugh. 

The doctor took his advice, and began to read. 

“Betsy!” Ife looked at his wife as if enjoying 
her blank expression of utter astonishment, aud 
then repeated again, “ Betsy! Now, wifey, don’t 
interrupt, try for once to be a good listener; no— 
I’il not give up this important document—it shall 
be read in open couucil. 

“ Betsy! Look in the bottom drawer of the 
mahogany chest in my bed room, and get out my 
black satin (its wrapped up in unbleached); then 
go to tle trunk where I keep the furs, you'll 
know it by the pepper, and get out my China—” 

“ Why !’’—the lady could stand it no longer— 
“that’s my letter to Betsy. 

“Only a tradesman’s puff, Martha, he an- 
swered, as he folded up the the leiter; but she was 
not disposed to get over the affair so easily. Tea, 
toast, and muffins were forgotten, in her anxiety for 
the black satin. Visions of having to betray the 
paucity of her wardrobe to the Thomson’s rose 
before her mind; a horrid surmise of having to 
relinquish the “ play,” also suggested itself to her, 
and both these ideas produced so blank an expres- 
sion oa her face, that Clayton burst into a laugh. 

“ And it’s no joking matter, sir,” she said, with 
an air of martyrdom. 

“ None Madam, do I think it,” was his answer, 

“ And so strange—let me sce the address, I’m 
sure I put it right; what made the post-office 
people send it back ?” 

“ Not any error in the address, wife, but simply 
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the order, which you must have read often enough, | 


that after the 1st of February all uvpaid letters 
would be returned to the owners.” 

“Dear, dear, [ forgot all that!’’ exclaimed the 
unfortunate and disconsolate lady, ‘‘ dear! dear! 
what a pity! Is there time to write now? I 
can’t go! dear me Iam sorry, but it can’t be 
helped, and its no use caring about it. I'll just 
sit down and tell the Thoms»n’s, in a little note 
—that I’m ‘unavoidably prevented.’ Yes,” 
said the lady, nodding her head complacently, 
and addressing herself, “ yes, that'll do nicely — 
look well—and—”’ 

What she was going to say was apparently not 
for publication, as she stopped abruptly. 

“Volante,” she continued, ‘‘get some note- 
paper child, and come and write the note at once.” 

“ Not quite so fast, wifey ; stop till after tea, at 
any rate,” 

“ Better do it at once, doctor.”’ 

“ Better not,’’ he answered, “ I fancy the black 
satin, and every other piece of finery, even to the 
cap with the ‘‘forget-me-not trimming, will be 
here safe enough to-morrow.”’ 

“Safe enough to-morrow! and Betsy’s letter 
come back to me: doctor you're a perfect idiot to 
say such a thing.” 

“But not idiot enough to pat an unstamped 
letter into the post, under present regulations, and 
expect it to reach its destination. However, 
Martha, to relieve your anxiety, as [ have 
punished you enough for your forgetfulness—let 
me tell you that another letter, properly paid and 
directed, is by this time, far on its way to Betsy.” 

“On its way to Betsy—why how can that be ? 
who sent it ?” 

“T did,’’ answered the doctor. 

“You did?’ She looked as if she did not 
believe him, “ you did, doctor? why how did you 
know anything about it ? (Volante, give me the 
tea pot.) Who told you anything of my having 
written, and not having stamped the letter ?’’ 

“ The same person who told us the Thomson’s 
had met you in the omnibus—yourself; and now, 
Martha, let us have some tea.” What do you 
think of these new postal arrangements ? said the 
doctor to Clayton. 

“Think ?’ replied Clayton, “I think them a 
perfect farce; anything but a ‘ protection’ to the 
public, as they are proposed to be.” 

“Yet the system of sending unpaid letters 
requires a check.” 

** Let the check be tlie rejection of the letters.” 

“Then the loss is to the post-office, in the waste 
of its servant’s time.” 

“That loss occurs now in the return of the 
unpaid documents. The office is not remunerated 
for that trouble. Besides, I will prove to you 
how open the new system is to abuse, even in the 
particular which it avowedly professes to remedy— 
the transmission of letters of an offensive charac- 
ter.” 

Let us suppose an A B case, 


Mrs. Brown, of 
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Myrtle-place, owes a grudge to Mrs. Green, of 
Laurel-row: she wants to insult her: intends to 
place an insulting letter in her hands: she writes 
one of that character—coarse—disgusting—and 
altogether objectionable. She means it to be 
delivered at 6, Laurel-row: how does she manage 
to effect that ? simply by dating it from that place 
and signing the initial of the lady, or her name in 
full, for what chance is there of the forgery being 
discovered? ‘The female Green is a true daughter 
of Eve, and hearing that the postman carries a 
letter dated from her house, and bearing her 
signature, which he, moreover, peremptorily insists 
is her’s, takes it in—doubly annoyed at both 
receiving the disgusting epistle, and feeling that 
it has passed through the post-office, been opened 
and read, and its authorship ascribed to herself, 
Now that is a simple case. Carry it out in ils 
various ramifications, and you will see the deadly 
malice which this system would cloak and foster, 
Wives to jealous husbands might be made to 
acknowledge their own guilt—the discovery being 
from the accidental omission of a postage stamp; 
lusbands would also be the confessors of their own 
little peccadilloes—the difference in the haudwrit- 
ing being nothing—as, under such circum- 
stances, a disguised cramped hand would be used 
—for mark you the outer address for unpaid 
letters goes for nothing, it is the inner one which 
is looked to. Again, there is absurdity even in the 
face of this system. It is to avoid the transmis- 
sion of offensive letters, and to ensure their return 
to the writer. Now, in the case of a valentine of 
that character, it is not usual to date it. But, 
perhaps the framer of this ‘improvement’ forgot 
that circumstance; nevertheless, we should like to 
ask him how he would send back those letters to 
the authors? Perchance he may be a disciple of 
the clairvoyant creed, and read the address through 
_ the hieroglyphies of the writer. The contents of a 
letter should be sacred. In heaven’s name, let 
the owner of the letter—he or she, to whom it is 
addressed, have the option of receiving or rejecting 
it. Let the postage—the tax for forgetfulness, 
be doubled — trebled — quadrupled — anything 
rather than that its sacred contents should.be laid 
bare to the eyes of a dozen babbling and curious 
functionaries,” 

Clayton had worked himself into a fit of 
| excitement, and paced up and down the room with 
| his hands behind him. 
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| A protection to the public,” he resumed, 
“call it rather an unwise scourge to the better 
| part of the public. No letters can be transmitted 
to the writers,” he said, stopping before the 
doctor, “‘unless the address is written inside. 
What inference do you draw from that ?” 

‘Why this,” replied Dr. Maberley, “ that Aonest 
writers may, perhaps, from press of business, 
forget to put a stamp on, or fix it so hastily that 
it comes off again—when they have their Jetters 
opened and read—while dishonest writers necer put 





their own address-—so ever can have a letter 
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returned—while—but your A B case exemplifies 
the position; I never saw the evil of the system 
so plainly before.” 

“And,” continued Ciayton, “ there is another 
point connected with this no pay no delivery 
which is producing misery enough to thou- 
sands in England. [I'll give ycu a real case 
now, and not an A B. You know little 
Hartley, don’t you, in the—th ?” 

“The son of that excellent woman who lost her 
eldest son in the Crimea ”’ 

“Yes. I called on her to-day, and saw there 
was something amiss. I guessed what it was, 
aud in my blunt manner, dashed into the subject 
at once. ‘ No letters by the heavy mail,’ I said.” 

The poor little woman burst into tears. 

‘‘No—none,”’ was her auswer. 

“And how could you expect any,’’ I asked, 
“where are they to get stamps from? Your son 
has been through the jungle with —’s division ; 
he most likely has scarcely a rag of clothing, and 
certainly not a well-furnished escritoire, with 
postage stamps ad libitum! The post-office at 
home may fancy, either that the Nana has empo- 
riums for stamps fixed at certain places on the 
march, especially in the Jungle, where the supply 
is likely to run short, or that it enters into the 
commissariat department; but us such is not the 
case, the anxiety of old and anxious hearts—aye, 
aud young and anxious ones, too, must remain 
uorclieved—the hopes or fears, for a child's, a 
husband’s, or a brother’s life be unresolved— 
because, forsooth—the government has ordered 
that no letters are to be forwarded unless prepaid. 
It is cruel—and monstrous—monstrously cruel.” 

“IT agree with you,” said the doctor, “I 
remember sceing a letter written either in the 
trenches or in an equally perilous position. The 
Writer was ‘out of paper’—could obtain none ; of 
course he took any scrap he could get—any 
dirty old corner bit of an envelope or corner of a 
book—on such he wrote, and finding one piece 
larger than the rest, enclosed the others in it, and 
seut it home. It reached England in safety, 
telling those, who had read in the papers of the 
peril in which he aud his regiment were placed— 
of the safety of him for whom they trembled : 
why, if those few soiled scraps of paper had to be 
purchased at their weight in gold—or ten times 
that, the price would have been gladly paid by 
those at home; yet now—under these new 
stringent sapient laws—they — these anxious 
friends, would lose those tiny scraps—while the 
p-or feliow would get them back to him with 
the word wzpaid probabiy stamped on them, as the 
reward for the care and pain, it may be, it had cost 
him to write them—unless the rule be inapplicable 
to foreign letters,’ 

“Rich, I hear, is going to move the house on 
the subject of the ‘prepaid letters!’ Let him 
throw the question of the Indian affair iv at the 


same time. Volante, are you comiug Lome to- 
bight °” 


He broke off the subject suddenly, and then 
returned to it again. 

“Now see, ma’am,”’ he continued, turning to 
Mrs. Maberly, “the extent to which your satin 
gown has led me—all through a long argument 
to India, and the Nana, and the jungle. And 
now, from them, L’ve come back again to tome, 
and ask this little housekeeper if she is coming 
back with me to-night ?”” 

Volante looked at Mrs. Maberley, and then at 
Clayton, but said nothing. 

‘‘ Spinster,”” added Clayton, turning round in his 
quick, sharp manner to her, “do you want to get 
rid of this little girl ?”’ 

“Tf I did, in all probability you would not need 
to ask me,” answered Patience. 

“Then you mean to keep her?” 

“Yes, As my mother is going to run away to- 
morrow night, I must have Volante to take care 
of me. You know that I am very helpless.’’ She 
pointed to her almost sightless eyes. 


Now, the doctor could never seen anything 
without his spectacles; neither could his wife, 
although she would not own it, and poor Patience, 
being blind, it happened that none of the three 
noticed that Clayton looked long and kindly at the 
pale, gentle face ; but there was cne who both saw 
and felt that look, and then she arose and went to 
her poor blind companion, and told her how glad 
she was to stay with her, only she would have 
liked “dear uncle Walter’’ to stay, too. It was 
lonely for him, in the great, grand house, without 
her—-so lonely; she knew he missed her at night 
when he came home, and had no one to speak to, 
and no one to sing to him, although he would not 
let her do that often.’ And then, in her simple 
way, she drew so graphic a picture of his solitude 
that But no matter what! Airy castles 
will sometimes spring up suddenly, faney’s visions 
cross the mind, the picture of what “ might have 
been’’ take the place of “ what is.”’ 

And the contrast is startling. “ What might 
have been”’ a life of quiet joy, of moderate success 
—for that is happiest after all—of duties gone 
through, arduously perchance, yet pleasantly ; new 
ties formed, new cares inseparable from those ties, 
yet being more, ten thousand times more, a plea- 
sure than a pain! A loving life of sympathy, of 
active usefulness, of bonest pride in and for another 
—a life lived in anotber, exercised for others, 
bound up with that of others—such is the “ might 
have been” of after life. Then comes tbe ‘* what 
is.” The wreck of once buoyant hopes and prospects 
—the decay of every budding joy of early years — 
the disappointment of each scheme—hardening of 
each warm and pliant feeling, the ever-rusting of 
the mind with keen suspicion, and eallous cruelty ; 
and then, when the world is trodden underfoot, 
not from religion bat the lack of it, the cold selfish- 
vess of purpose which raises “1” into a god, and 








makes the enslaved soul cater to its own appetite, 
!aud that alone. God belp him or her wha has 
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come to that—and God forgive the world for 
bringing him or her to it. 

Clayton walked home, although the way was 
long—many and many a mile. The shops were 
being shut as he passed through the old town of 
Hampstead. He was sorry; he liked their bright 
glittering lights and the faces under them—the 
busy, bustling people, glad that the day was over, 
glad to go to the little parlour, or the kitchen 
perhaps, and sit down quietly with those for whom 
the toils had been borne, and feel repaid for it in 
the kindliness and affection of the home—for it is 
“the little parlour’’ makes the home after all, and 
not the external life which mects every eye, and is 
for every glance. 

Clayton stopped before a green grocer’s stall. 
The master of the vegetable store was working 
like a drayhorse—to use his own words—at his 
carrots, and turnips, and cabbages, to get them 
“in”? A young woman with a baby night gown 
robed in her eras, stood watching him. “ Now 
do make haste; there’s the sausages gettin’ cold, 
and the beer as dead asastone. Do leave them 
things to Bob, and come and have your bit o” sup- 
per while ‘tis hot. What's the use of getting it 
comfortable if you won’t have it when it be so? 
There’s a beauty; cry for daddy, and make ’im 
come.” 

The latter part of the sentence was addressed to 
the baby, on whom the watchword “ daddy” 
seemed to have the desired effect ; for it stretched 
out its chubby arms, and although it could not 
speak, said as plainly as possible, by its telegraphic 
kicks, and capers, aud crows, “come along, you 
old dad, to supper.” 

“ Now, that man has more enjoyment in life 
than I have,” said Clayton, as he walked slowly 
on out of Hampstead and the gaslights, to the 
broad, quict road. ‘He lives to greater purpose 
than I do—would make a greater void in the 
world than I should, if he died—might be more 
sincerely mourned. Who would miss me, or gricve 
for me? Volante, certainly; yet even Volante 
would soon be reconciled to my loss!’ My house 
would pass into other hands, my servants take 
service under another master.”’ 

He went on down the Hampstead-road, passing 
the tall houses on the left. The lights were 
burning brightly in many a drawing room; from 
some the sounds of music came; one was partly 
open; the harp, violin, and wind instruments 
sounded merrily within; there were carriages 
waiting at the door—men servants flitting in aud 
out. 

«Now, those people think they are enjoying 
themselves,’ said Clayton, who seemed to have 
run down into a very cynical mood; “ they call 

that whirling and twirling and excitement-——plea- 
sure; perhaps it may be so to them, how- 
ever; it was once to me. I'll answer for it 
though that they’’ (and he looked towards the 
well-lit house) “ have not half the real amount of 


happiness which my greengrocer enjoys.” 
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He walked on agaiu. The railway uttered jis 
wild, shrill scream; then puff, puff, came the 
engine, as the white curling smoke flew upwards 
over the bridge. Clayton was in no hurry to get 
home. He stopped, leant over the bridge, ang 
looked at the train. 

“If we could read the passing history of those 
who are carried on by that great steaming mop. 
ster,” he said, “ what a strange and varied page 
would be spread before us. The man of business 
—working all the day, stealing sleep’s hours for 
travel, his mind busy with the restless speculation, 
his thoughts revolving round their ceatre—gold! 
Well,” he continued, after a moment’s pause, 
“after all, he is only an elongated case of green. 
grocer, the principle of both being the same, 
differing in circumstances alone. The speculator 
rolls along in a first class carriage; he calculates 
his thousands or his tens of thousands, as tiie case 
may be, accomplishing lis purpose, finishing his 
work, and then going for rest, and peace, aud 
solace to his well appointed home, his wife, and 
children. The man of leeks and onions does 
much the same, calculating his pence and shillings 
in lieu of thousands; jolting home in his cart 
from Covent Garden market, and turning to wife 
and sausages for happiness. It’s very cold,” he 
said, as he buttoned his cloak round him, and 
walked on quickly.- “ The night seems raw and 
damp.” 

He was in Clarence Street now, close to the 
barracks. On the opposiie side of the road, 
leaning against a lamp post, there was a woman, 
She looked in the last stage of a consumption—a 
ceaseless cough appeared to tear her lungs to 
pieces; yet, with death close to her, her weary 
steps tottering on the brink of the open grave, it 
was evident that she plied a horrid traffic, and 
followed an abominable trade. 

Attracted by the loud hollow cough, Clayton 
looked across the street. Perhaps the wretched 
woman noticed that he did so, and misunderstand- 
ing that look, thought he meant to call her. She 
crossed to meet, and then followed him; he 
heard her footsteps—weak, uncertain, wavering, 
behind him; he heard her hard painful breathing; 
he heard, the last tattered remnant of her former 
self—a sigh; and at that he turned and spoke to 
her, But her bold, feverish eye—her painted 
cheek and flaunting air, destroyed the little seed 
of pity which the sigh had sown, and in a harsh 
tone he bade her begone. 

* Aye,” she answered, as instead of obeying 
him she hastened her steps, and walked almost at 
his side. “Aye, begone! that is the word when 
we have lived past the fancy of such as you. Be- 
gone! to rot, and starve, and die; begone—to 
feed on the past, and drink madness with the 
banquet ; begone! to misery—death —hell !” 

She shrieked out the last dreadful word, and 
even Clayton trembled at the utter recklessness of 
her wild voice. 








“You could woo us once daintily enough,” she 
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said, following him still, “and whisper all your 
false, cheating words smoothly in our ear, and tell 
ys that which our cursed vanity led us to believe, 
and murmur plaudits of our beauty.” 

The cough stopped her. So violent was the 
paroxysm, that Clayton stopped too; he did not 
like to leave—even her. 

“ First,’’ she continued, as soon as she could 
speak again, “ the smooth soft words of lying 
treachery, and after that, the harsh, cold, cruel 
truth—begone! you have lived past our taste; 
vou should have died with your early charms; 
died in your crimes ; died while your life seemed 
ay. What were you kept alive for? repentance 
—ab, ah!-there is none for the denizen of the 
streets. Man says, Begone! and woman—God 
shield me from the coniemptuous looks of woman,”’ 

Clayton turned to her sternly. 

“ Hold,” he said; “say what you please of man 
or woman either, but do not dare utter that name 
in your reckless blasphemy.” 

She burst into a long, loud, mocking Jaugh. 

“What!’ she said, “you would extend the 
‘begone’ to Heaven as well as earth ? You would 
exclude us from God’s company, and like the 
Israelites of old, prohibit the naming of his name, 
until we forget te very sounding of the word.”’ 

_ “Where do you live?” asked Clayton. 

“Anywhere; first in one den, and then in 
another—under the arches of the bridge when 
trade is bad—in the streets by night, half drunk 
it may be—in some garret during the day, with 
a herd of faded wretches like myself. I’ve only 
one friend left; kinder, after all, than any other.”’ 

“ Who is that f”” | 

“The cough. The murderer ‘Cough.’ Death’s 
dreaded knell to the virtuous and the loved. Free- 
dom’s welcome herald to outcasts like me.”’ 

They were near the end of Albany-street. 
Ciayton turned into one of the narrow places lead- 
ing from it. One of those London houses of 
entertaintment, which seem a cross between a 
publichouse and an hotel, stood near. 

“ Follow me,”’ said Clayton, as he walked in. 
“T know the landlord of this place. You will be 
safe from injury—lI, from’ suspicion here.”’ 

“Let me have a sitting-room on the ground 
floor; I must have half-an-hour’s conversation 
with this woman, Roberts. She needs help,” he 
edded to the landlord. That was enough; the 
landlord showed him to the room, and as he closed 
the door, the tone in which he said— 

“We shall be near if you want anything, Mr. 
Clayton,” was none the less respectful, because 
his customer had come there in such company. 
Clayton’s character was his guarantee. 

“Now,” said Clayton, as the exhausted woman 
leant back in her chair, and warmed her trembling 
hands at the fire. “ Now, let me hear your story, 
ho so much for your sake as for that of others. 
1 would save, if I could, any from coming to what 
you are,”’ 


The deep feeling of his tone touched her har- 
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dened heart. It was long since she had seen that 
gem from heaven—“ benevolence,” and now it 
seemed so bright and beautiful, that it east its 
glimmer on her tearful eye, and shone there with 
a clear and lovely lustre, reflecting itself on him 
from whence it first had sprung. 

“Don’t ask me for my own story,” she said, 
Mine is a strange and exceptional case; let it 
Let me take the class generally. Never 
mind the multitude of causes which bring us to 
this life. It is not always want; very often it 
may be vanity and the love of wild excitement. 
The dancing-room is a plea‘ ant place to the wearied 
sempstress, or the cast-off servant. And you 
philanthropists make a mistake in telling novices 
in the trade that it is a ‘painful’ lot. They 
told me so. I did not believe, nor did I disbe- 
lieve. Isaid, “I'll try; Dll see for myself. I'll 
take an honest and dishonest life each for three 
months, and see which I like the best. I was 
twenty-one then; it is three years since—now I 
am twenty-four.” 

“Twenty-four! only twenty-four ! 
double that.” 

** Possibly—our life is /fust, remember—age 
gallops to us—but let me go on, for I am weak. 
I cannot talk much; it pains me. I took the 
honest life first; I became a shirt-maker. I’m 
telling you a little bit of my own story after all 
you see, only a little bit though. I worked for 
9d. per day! I had another to support besides 
myself. No—not a child. I was honest then. 
I went to my work at seven in the morning, carry- 
ing my breakfast with me ; left at twelve for dinner ; 
back at one, to the close unhealthy room where 
a dozen others besides myself were stitching. Work 
again till seven, or in busy seasons eight. Home— 
tired, wearied, sick in body and mind. I gave it 
up, and went to a West-end milliner’s; that was 
worse. I got more pay, but | had more toil; 
and I spent all my salary in my dress. Night after 
night I passed without entering a bed. One 
evening I was dismissed; my health was failing 
with the over-exertion, Walking along the Strand 
I was accosted. I listened to him who had stopped 
me. ‘There are plenty of places of evening resort 
there, he took me to one. The band of music 
seemed so beautiful; the bright chandeliers and 
blazing lights looked like enchantment. Every 
one was laughing, and gay, and happy. Why 
should I not be so as well? I entered into the 
mirth of the scene, and laughed, and danced, and 
sung, like the rest. When I got home, I told my 
mother I had been kept again at work; it was 
the first lie I had ever uttered. 

‘* T laboured no more. I could now afford to buy 
rich dresses instead of niake them. ‘There was 
one good man who came to me, and tried to turn 
me from my purpose; 1 laughed at him when he 
told me I had chosen a wretched life, and thought 
he spoke but lies. I told him so, and bade him 
try the work room, and then ¢ to the dancing- 
room, and see which he liked best. But I little 
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thought then of the end. 1 little knew the truth, | 


which such poor creatures should have read to 
them, that in three short years—the successful 
dancing silk-robed beauty of Regent-strect, 
sinks down to the gin- drunken tattered trollop of 
Whitechapcl.’? She rose from her seat, and held 
up her dress to Clayton. ‘‘ Three years since, 
she said, I was dressed in satin, and moiré, and 
brocade. Now look at this, sir,’’ she continued, 
“when you, or any like you, try to save, don’t 


begin by saying the present life is wretched; no | 


fresh-comer on the scene will believe you; but bid 
her look at those who have trod the stage of crime 
for three short years, and mark the result.’ She 
went to the door, and was about to leave the 
room. 
“Stop,” said Clayton, ‘ where are you going ?” 
“To the street—for bread,” 
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“Hold! Are you so wedded to your life that 
you will not leave it ?”” 

She looked at bim, as she replied, bitterly, 
“ Aye—wedded—without affection; yet maukind 
forbids divorce !”” 

One—tolled the clock—then two; and then 
Clayton’s heavy footsteps sounded along that dark 
street, as he went towards home. 

The landlord entered the little room where late 
“the cynic ” had stood. Kneeling by the chair 
where he had sat, her head buried in her hands, 
deep sobs bursting from her heart was that lost 
woman, 

Did the landlord turn her out? drive her 
from his roof as a castaway ? No! But what he 
did, or what became of her, remains for the 
future, 











A MOSS-GRIEVE’S TALES. 
ROB TAMSON’S POT. 


Tue compound word moss-grieve, as a part of 
speech, is a noun common, but for the suke of 
clearness it may be as well to give a sentence in 
explanation of its component parts. The word 
“ moss,”’ as ordinarily used, calls up associations of 
a romantic or sentimental nature e.g.,—‘“the 
moss-rose,”” moss-grown graves,” and so forth, 
In our use of it it is confined to a meaning pre- 
eminently prosaic and commonplace. It is employed 
to signify simply and literally a peatbog. In 
rural districts in the northern part of this island 
of Great Britain the noun “ grieve’’ is a convertible 
term with overseer, and, time out of mind, has been 
almost invariably applied to the farm overseer. 
In this sense, then, the word indicated generally 
the functions of the mau we are just now con- 
cerned with; though, understood as a verb active 
it would certainly give no key to his character. 


The former term, in our use of it, applies to the | 


sort of domain which it was that man’s particular 
charge to superintend—the overseer of a peat- 
bog. 

The ‘‘ Moss” of Tarvale is certainly the king of 
mosses. Stretching out some three miles longi- 
tudinally, and in width to a distance not much less, 
it is enclosed on the north by spacious “ braesides”’ 
—somewhat in amphitheatre form—dotted here 
aud there with farm houses and clumps of trees. 
At a little distance from the upper end stands a 


fine mansion, closely surrounded by wood. Along | 
the other side and toward the lower end the | 
country stretches out in fertile well cultivated | 


fields. Into the northernmost side of the moss, a 
peninsula, or tongue of dry land, some three or 
four acres in extent is projected. This peninsula 
is, or we had better say wus, known by the name 


of Weird Hillock, and on it stood the humble 
residence of Nathaniel Knox, the ‘“ moss-grieve.” 
Nathanael had, in fact, been born there, and the 
| bit of land, so far as cultivatable, had been farmed 
by him for certainly a long while. 

At the period of our acquaintance with him 
|“ Thanie’—to adopt the convenient abbreviation 
_ among his neighbours— was somewherc nigh sixty 
| years ofage. His outward man wore a rough and 
| homely look. His tall bony form was invariably 
sheathed in a dress of blie homespun cloth, with 
horn buttons, each in circumference equalling a 
penny piece of good King George, and on his head 
he wore a blue bonnet of ample width, with a red 
knot resembling a cherry in the centre—or if he 
changed his head dress at any time, it was to 
substitute for the bonnet a red worsted night-cap 
with bushy tassel. Thanie, moreover, cropped his 
hair very frequently and very closely, thereby 
displaying to full advantage his rough good- 
humoured features. The weather-beaten cheeks 
| were generally covered with a vigorous stubble of 

beard, notwithstanding that Thanie shaved twice 
_aweek, a practice almost foreign to the district, 
| inasmuch as, save himself and the parish minister, 
not another man for miles around was known, save 
on very extraordinary occasions, such as “ rent 
day,” to use the razor oftener than once a week, 
and that on the Saturday evenings. 

But our hero was a man in advance of his age 
in more ways than one. He had in his house & 
small cupboard, which, with the exception of a 
| lower shelf, devoted to the accommodation of 
blacking brushes and a host of sundries, was 

entirely filled with books and pamphlets, which be 
read assiduously, and retained their contents im bis 
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memory with great tenacity ; whereas the libraries 
of his neighbours were confined exclusively to the 
Bible, a page or two of an old sermon book, the 
almanac for the current year, and perhaps some 
stray treatise on the cow doctor’s art—and none 
of these read but on exigent occasions. 

The duties of a moss-grieve include attending in 
summer time to “the marshes” of the territory 
under his charge, pointing out to the rustics the 
given plots where they are to dig turf or peat for 
fuel, and imposing ‘“‘moss-rent.’’ The moss over 
which Nathanael Knox exercised supervision was 
too large for any man to oversee alone ; but while 
rarious minor grieves took cognisance of subsidiary 
parts, be was the universal referee and acknow- 
ledged authority on all disputed points. 

Thanie bad brought up a large family of sons, 
who bad all left him long, Jong ago. Some had 
gone to foreign lands, some were dead, and gone 
he knew not where ; but this he knew, they were 
tohim all as if they had never been, save that 
from one, now gone to his rest, be had inherited a 
legacy in the shape of a stray waif of bumanity— 
a wap, melancholy-looking girl, who made ber first 
appearance at Weird Hillock in the arms of her 
hospitable grandfather, who had carried her 
weary miles, from where nobody knew definitely 
save Thanie and his wife, and they did not care to 
be communicative on the subject. A heavy 
burden this for Thanie and his frail old helpmate. 
And what encouragement had they to nourish and 
rear the starveling ? Had not their own children 
—those nearest and dearest to them—gone, each 
and all, and left them like decaying stumps in the 
world to bear the rough blasts aloue? Thanie 
was, however, too much of a true man to question 
the right of the friendless little stranger to a place 
at his humble board. Nor had he reason to regret 
his kindness, for the sad-looking little girl grew 
and grew under his fostering care, till from trotting 
at his heels through bog and mire, an unfailing 
and mutually pleasing thread of talk running 
between the two, the sun-burnt, wild-looking thing 
came to tend the household matters for her frail 
old grandmother, and even to lighten Thanie’s out- 
door labours. The girl had no friend on earth 
save the old couple, and no human companion but 
them ; and she wished for none other. She looked 
up to her grandmother with the utmost confidence 
and affection. But her grandfather! what a 
wonderful man was he! And then his stock of 
stories was inexhaustible—at least, before he had 
got to the farther end of them the beginning was 
as good as new again. 

Many of these stories had, of course, relation to 
the moss of Tarvale—for within its borders deeds 
of horror had been dope, and events, alike of 
woudrous character and dire portent had occurred. 
Thanie 's knowledge of “the moss” was, of course, 
th extensive and minute, albeit the local allusions 
the ating of certain of his narratives were, to 

uninitiated, somewhat as the astronomer’s 


references to Urea Minor or Libra are to a 
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person who knows nothing whatever of the heavenlJ 
science. Therefore, although bis usual auditor 
who had followed him through every practicable 
corner of “the moss,” and knew all its outs and 
ins, as her kindling eye, as she sat by his side, or 
mayhap settled on bis sturdy knee, plainly told, 
could fully appreciate such details, our readers 
| would not ; and in laving before them a specimen 
| of Thanie’s recollections, we have chosen a story 
not so much dependant on local knowledge for its 
full comprehension. We, of course, take the 
liberty of slightly summarising the narrative, and 
somewhat modernising the language. 

Many years ago, when Thanie was a boy, in fact, 
avd things were then in a considerably primitive 
condition, the farmers of Browniefauld—a well- 
known “ possessiop,”” that lay on the braeside, 
stretching up from the northern margin of the 
Moss of Tarvale, had occasion on a December day 
to send his servants to the market town with a 
quantity of oatmeal, which he wished to dispose of. 
Wheeled vehicles were at the time unknown, at least 
in the district around Browniefauld, and the 
ordinary method of conveyance in such cases, was 
by placing a sack, containing some fifteen stones of 
oatmeal, lengtliways across the back of each of the 
horses, and, as the roads then were very much in 
the condition the rhymster meant to represent the 
highland roads as being in “ before they were 
made,” the animals followed one another along 
such path as they had in single file. On this 
occasion, six horses were loaded iv the manner 
indicated, and sent away under the guidance of the 
three servant men, the journey being some twenty 
miles in length. As they departed, the farmer 
charged Rob Tamson, the foreman, and a right 
sturdy fellow, with sundry messages, and intimated 
his expectation of their return by to-morrow 
evening. 

The first half of the journey was accomplished 
in the usual course, and the oatmeal safely delivered 
over to the purchasers. Next morning, the three 
horsemen set out on their return homeward. The 
previous day had been fine for a winter day, 
though the heavy clouds tumbling above the 
horizon, gave warning that less pleasant weather 
might soon be experienced. This day the sun, 
after peeping out for a little, in the long delayed 
dawn, with deceptive brightness, had got suddenly 
obscured, and gradually the sky became completely 
overcast, while the wind now and again rose 
litfully. Our equestrians boded no good from these 
appearances, and showers of snow beginning to 
fall, they pushed on for their half-way house, which 
they reached just as the snow fall was getting close 
and incessant. : 

After seeing to the proper feeding and housing 
of their horses, as wayfarers are wont, they 
adjourned to the interior of the hostelry, where, 
warmed and inspirited by the hostess’s famous 
home-brewed ale, the drifting snow outside was 








for a time forgotten. The storm. was, however, 
increasing, and as midday was now considerably 
L 
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past, they must needs think of starting for home. 
“Hech lads! But I doubt we're in for a nicht 
o” blin’ drift,’’ eried one of their number, who had 
gone out to reconnoitre the clouds, and bring a 
vidimus of the prospect for the homeward journey ; 
and he shook the snow from his broad blue bonnet 
to the floor as he spoke. 

“ Sit doon, Charley man, an’ get anither waucht 
o’ Lizzy Tapp’s ale, ere ye set oot,” answered 
Rob Tamson, in a jovial tone. “ Let it blaw as it 
likes. I never saw the storm yet but I could face, 
an’ we'll get to Browniefauld a’ in braw time.’’ 

Though somewhat ill at case, Charley sat down 
as desired, and the three companions, joined by the 
landlord, a talkative but otherwise very insignifi- 
cant little man, and one or two of those scarecrow 
hangers-on, who, blessed with abundance of spare 
time, a never failing fund of coarse jokes and 
senseless gossip, and an unlimited capacity for 
imbibing strong drink, especially when they can 
get it gratis, have been the never failing pendicles 
of the alehouse from the earliest existence of that 
rather questionable institution—got and drank ale, 
and talked of storms and tempests, and many 
wonderful events connected therewith, for another 
long hour, and as Rob Tamson drank the liquor, 
his valour rose in proportion, till, in answer to one 
of his fellow-servants, who had become urgent in 
his pleadings for a homeward move with the horses, 
he rose, and in a very strong form of speech 
averred that, by himself alone, with ‘Star,’ a 
trusty and much vaunted gelding beneath hin—he 
could take the six horses home in safety, though it 
were mirk midnight, let it blow and snow as it 
would; and those who were afraid to follow might 
sleep where they were if they chose. 

Rob’s two friends were not so confident of his 
skill and prowess as that worthy himself had got 
to be, and at an hour all too late for such a night, 
with many cautions and sage advices from the 
landlord, the three men set out together to face the 
blast. Mine host shut the stable door, peeped 
round to see that all was right and snug about the 
yard, and then, stamping the snow from his shces, 
specdily sought the interior of his hut again. His 
bibing friends, buttoning their coats, with despe— 
rate front set out across the muir towards their 
respective dwellings. 

As night approached the fury of the storm 
increased. ‘The thickly-falling snow was swept 
along with blinding vehemence. Nothing daunted, 
our three horsemen held bravely on their way for 
several miles, keeping together pretty much by 
maintaining a loud but broken talk among them- 
selves. By and by, however; doubts began to be 
felt as to whether they were following the right 
track—for it was impossible to see clearly more 
than a couple of yards a head, and the snow had 
completely effaced any trace of a road that might 
have existed. 

“I say, boys,’’ shouted Charley, as he passed 
quite close to some tall bushes, “ We’re ga’en fairly 
wull; this is no the road hame, I’m sure.’’ 


ROB TAMSON’S POT. 





** Nonsense,’’ answered Rob, who felt his 
imperilled. ‘ We're near the back o’ the G 
spicl, and we’ll be down upon the mill in 4 crag. 
we’re na ower twa miles frae bame.” 

Rob’s horses, however, had clearly stumble 
into a broken and rugged road ; and this, couple 
with the fact, that they were evidently pursuing , 
descending instead of an ascending path, pat his 
self-confidence to flight. A short consultation, 
such as the howling blast admitted of, was helj 
when Rob assured them once more that he com. 
prehended the position, advised a deviation to the 
right, which would without fail bring them round 
to the homeward track. But the difficulties of the 
way increased, and the growing darkness now 
added new horrors to the wild scene. Fearful of 
consequences, Charley, pulling up, dismounted, ang 
called aloud to Rob, who was a little in advance. 
No answer was returned, save by the gusty wind 
that whirled the light snow from the hollow ints 
which he had plunged “ knee-deep” about his face 
in blinding eddies. Rob was gone, and gone be. 
yond recal. 

After shouting at the top of their voices, and 
anon listening till they were weary, in the vain 
hope of hearing a response from their late com. 
panion, Charley and his other friend, a younger 
lad, now lamenting sadly their long stay under 
the auspices of Lizzy Tapp and her husband, 
resolved, as a last resource, to give up all attempts 
at directing their course, and allow the horses to 
follow their instinctive promptings as the choice 
of a route. Putting a staid old mare, whose 
sagacity was relied on, in front, they plodded 
slowly on, now amid deep snow-drifts, and now 
stumbling over some scraggy knob, blown bare 
from its sheer exposure, for several hours. At 
last, their guide halted, and began pushing about 
with her nose, in what seemed a bank of snov. 
The almost exhausted wanderers found, to their 
joy, that they had at last lighted on a farm-house. 
With no little effort Charley discovered the hallan 
door, and by loud and repeated rappings, roused the 
farmer from his midnight dreams. Collecting his 
senses, somewhat scattered by the untimely call, 
and assured that men and cattle in forlorn plight 
needed shelter from the storm, he huddled on bis 
clothes, and after sundry sturdy knocks with his 
knee at the back of the door, he succeeded in at 
doing the bar, and, lantern in hand, em 
through a snow “wreath” into the “ dreesam” 
night. Charley and his companion now tound, to 
their surprise, that they were but little nearer 
home than when they last set forth from a humst 
habitation. To reach Browniefauld that night 
was therefore out of the question, and the horses 
having been provided with such shelter as 
be given, they were taken to the kitchen, where 
beside a glowing peat fire, they bad abundance 
of good cheer, and told their rueful tale to thei 
hospitable entertainer, making sundry conjecture 
as to whether Rob Tamson might be home yet. 

Inu the morning, the storm had abated ; t 








he drifted snow lay deep, and the heavy clouds | 
| the landscape. 


till silently let drop their fleecy burden. With 


arly day, the two bewildered horsemen again com: | 
enced a homeward march, and, after a fatiguing | 


Sad had been the. 


he course of the forenoon. 
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coasternation there when darkness came on in the | 


preceding night, and “the boys’ not returned 
Browniefauld himself—that is the “ good man ”’ 
of Browniefauld—had sat late, and indeed he 


needed hardly have gone to his bed at all, for how | 


could he sleep—his men-servants, horses, and all 
amissing. In every howl of the angry wind, he 
heard their tramp, and after an hour or two of 
unquiet tossing, he had left his bed, and watched 
and listened, alternately out and in till daylight. 

“ An’ what hae ye done wi’ Rob ‘Tamson, lads ?”’ 
asked Browniefauld, when his two servants, after 
struggling up to the door with their charge, had 
briefly indicated the cause of their lengthened 
absence. 

“Dune wi’ Rob!” echoed both in amazement ; 
“Ts Rob no come yet ?”” 

The two lads had become possessed with the 
notion that they only had been fairly ‘ wull;’’ and 
that Rob, having got home last night, themselves 
alone had been to seek. They now explained how 
they and Rob Tamson had parted company in tlie 
darkness and storm; and though Browniefauld’s 
fears were far from being allayed, he indulged the 
hope that Rob, like the others, had ultimately found 
some place of shelter. 

But the day was wearing away, and Rob had not 
made his appearance. The farmer and his servants 
resolved therefore to scour what extent of the 
neighbourhood they could before nightfall, in 
search of him and his horses. The way was difli- 
cult, aud the searchers returned, tired with their 
efforts, but without tidings of the missing man. 
Next day the snow lay heavily on the trees, and 
the hungry rooks were gathering about the tops of 
the corn stacks in flocks, Everything boded a 
severe and continued snow storm. Progression— 
pedestrian or equestrian—was becoming more and 
more difficult; but a determined effort must be 
made to find out what had become of Rob Tamson. 
The neighbours, for a good way round, now all 
aware of and interested in the mysterious fact of 
his disappearance, turned out their stoutest men 
to the search, This day one of the horses was 
discovered. On the morning after the storm, it 
had come to a farm at some four miles distance 
from Browniefauld, the rope of its headstall 
trailing on the ground, and the corn sacks strapped 
on to its back ; but of Rob Tamson, or the horse 
he was riding—the redoubtable Star—not the 


faintest trace was found. For a week after every | 


possible exertion was made to throw light on the 
matter, but to no purpose. It was the general 


clief that Rob had perished—but how? A man 


might be smothered and drifted up among the 
— but how could the horse, too, so mysteriously 
“appear # Conjecture was in vain. The deep 


| to be whispered abroad. 





| 


; 


mantle of snow lay placid and still on the face of 
It told no tales of what it en- 
shrouded. 

For six long weeks the snow lay deep on the 


urney through the snow, got to Browniefauld in | ground; and ere that period had elapsed, widow 


Tamson, distracted and borne down with grief at 
the mysterious loss of her only son, had been laid 
Strange and “cerie’’ tales began 
It was averred by more 
than one that moaning and stifled sounds, as of a 
man in the agony of suffocation, had been heard 
at night ia the neighourhood of the widow’s now 
tenantless abode—a lonely cottage, that stood near 
the outskirts of the farm of Browniefaulds. It 
was even said that a spectral horseman had been 
seen noiselessly plunging through the snowdrifts 
in that direction; and few, at any rate, ventured 
near enough the old churchyard to be able either 
to verify or contradict the report, that Rob 
Tamson’s “ wraith’’ was visible there night after 
night, hovering mournfully over his mother’s 
grave. 

The long wished for thaw came at last. The 
snow had long since ceased to fall; but the frost 
by night annulling the work of the sun during the 
brief winter day, hed so hardened the huge drifts 
which filled every hollow, that men might have 
walked over them without leaving any impression 
on their glazed surfaces. In some of these drifts 
it was generally believed the unfortunate Rob 
Tamson must be lying entombed. But the snow 
drifts, too, passed away, and revealed nothing of 
his fate. The month of March had come, and 
people were beginning to think and talk of Rob’s 
disappearance in a curious, speculative sort of way, 
and not with that harrowing interest in which it had 
formerly been regarded. About this time a little 
boy, in making an excursion through the fields, 
discovered a broad blue bonnet lying on the 
ground. Was this a clue to the long missing 
man ? 

The bonnet was taken to Browniefauld, and at 
once identified as that which Rob Tamson wore 
when he last left home. 

“ Whaur was it gotten, my laddie?” asked the 
worthy farmer in extreme agitation. 

The answer was— 

“In a field near the Moss of Tarvale.” 

“Gude guide us, man!’ exclaimed the good 
wife of Browniefauld. “ He’s been smoor’t i’ the. 
moss, there’s no doubt o’t.”” 

The moss was searched forthwith. Several long 
narrow ridges or “ rhinds’’ which, in digging peat, 
had been left unexcavated, intersected the moss 
here and there. These served to cart the peat 
dug for fuel over during the summer, and for that 
purpose they were—sometimes with considerable 
labour—kept banked up several feet higher than 
the surface of the surrounding bog. On one of 
these “ rhinds” traces as of a horse’s feet were 
observed. The footmarks were followed with 
painful anxiety till, at a point but » little way on, 
they led into a huge gap in the bank, right over 
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one of those deep sluggish “ pots’’ that bordered | spectators. It was the general belief that on the a 
the “rhind’” here and there; and which, in the | fatal night, after many wanderings, sometimes afoot e 
estimation of the rustics, were of depth unfathom- | and sometimes mounted Rob, probably well nigh P 
able, even in the summer time. The long, filmy, exhausted, had been on the horse’s back, plunging , 
withered grass on the surface of the pool had been | blindly on in the storm, when both together went be 
disturbed over a considerable space, and was | over the bank, to sink among the sludge and K 
parted in the middle, as if some heavy body had | muddy water, — “ : 
been thrown in. No wonder if the kelpie’s cry should be heard cl 
Here, then, poor Rob Tamson had perished, | near that dark pool ; oF that, with an ominous blue w 

along with his own favourite “ Star” horse—both | shade in his light, Will o’ the Wisp should of 
horse and rider, doubtless, after a hard struggle, _ hover around “ Rob Tamson’s pot.” r 
going down quite out of sig!.t in the thick, boggy | The kelpie and the Will o’ the Wisp are chil. p 
pool, from which, after much effort, a livid corpse | dren of Lizzy Tapp’s ale, and the snow storm, L 
was now dragged, in the sight of many horrified | 5. 
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Bert et: A 
te BF 5 Winter is gone. The storm spirits, under the mantle the window-pane unheeded; and the solitary star, di 
mets of the equinoxial gales, have chanted its requiem, and | which the angry clouds ever and anon hide from view, ni 
pep ha. fled; and a blythe carol welcomes the return of | is the bow in the sky, with a smile of promise, hailed Me 
rie Spring. Likea royal bride she comes. Life, and hope, | as the harbinger of Spring. pa 
i ee and joy, are in her train, and in her hands are precious Gifts for all—life, and hope, and joy. Daisies and pi 
at gifts. Her voice is said to be soft and low by poets; buttercups, for dainty feet to tread upon; violets and wi 
Hi but that is flattery, for Spring can at times be loud | cowslips for tiny hands to gather, and with gleesome 
Af. and boisterous, even to those on whom she showers her shout to fling upon the shining waters, after the tiny ar 
pet. smiles. Nature has been slumbering (but under no , skiff that has been hopefully launched upon the broad fa 
winding sheet of snow); she hears the call of Spring. | river, though the roar of the distant waterfall mingles B 
The winter is past, the time of the singing of birds is _with the silvery langhter of the baby mariner, as he ” 
come. Awake, awake! put on thy beautiful garments ! | watches the mimic sails swelling in the summer er 
and joyfully she comes forth from the chambers of the | breeze. ni 
grave, refreshed and reanimated, with new life and | Child-faith ! how it stands majestic in its own sim- Mi 
vigour. _plicity. It shames us with its unflinching firmness— . 
Life- restoring Spring! she maketh us to rejoice, for | jts unswerving confidence—its fearless trust. Scared by : 
even while she frowns, she scatters her blessings around | doubts of our own raising, terrified by fears we con- f: 
us. She has breathed upon the flowers, and fearless jure up before ourselves, distracted by idle misgivings, Pt 
the snowdrop lifts its pale pure face to receive her first | we are drifted about anchorless, upon life’s troubled ¥ 
kiss, and to proclaim (frail and shrinking though it be) sea, having lost the silvery track, in the darkness and fle 
the resurrection of its race. She has looked upon the gloom of despair. Oh for the calm, holy faith of ev 
ice-bound rivers of other lands—for winter has dealt childhood, as it glows in the heart of the young im- ” 
gently with us this season, and curling stones and | mortal. Alas! that the treachery and deceit of a sin- 4 
curlers have deplored the same; whilst graceless polluted world should shake our confidence in mam, Ww 
skaters have grumbled over free flowing waters, and and ofteneven the hope of the despairing, for a time, in as 
uncovered rivers and lochs. But far away, where win- | God. 18 
ter has longest tarried, Spring hath smiled; and the But let us linger with the little children. Spring : 
leafless forest and the desolate plain are robedingreen, has come again, and she is calling upon them to come W:; 
whilst joyfully the unfettered waters gush forth on their out into the glad sunshine, and play amongst the ev 
appointed course, down from the mountain into the | roses. The hedges will have wealth of blossoms to E 
valleys, until their murmuring music is lost in the | bestow in a month’s time; and the blue-eyed forget- an 
deep anthem of the mysterious ocean. _me-not will be looking out and waiting for them by bl 
Many there be who watch and wait for Spring, and bye. They come forth in merry bands; but many " 
counting the footsteps of time in the silence of night» are left behind, for the green grass waves not near js 

when others sleep. Their waking dreams are of sunny — their homes, and the bright flowers bloom far away: 
skies, and fragrant flowers, and health restoring breezes, while the sunshine struggles vainly to smile in upo® fo 
wafted into their darkened chambers by hope-reviving | them as they cluster together, hopelessly, in narro¥ PI 
Spring. Andin the sweet vision they forget the weak- lanes and stifling alleys. The children of the poor ia pe 


ness and the weariness. The cold blast beats against tow’.s and cities may not hear the voice of Springs gr 















PLAYGROUNDS. 


and welcome her retutn with infant glee. Political 
economists; ye cunning dealers in Cr. and Dr., in 
profit and loss, wherefore is itso? If ye will notallow 
teoking all the day upon whirling machinery, or 
bending through the long summer hours over the 
weary needle work, will ye grudge infancy a few 
blades of grass to gambol among—a patch of daisy- 
studded ground, where, safe and undisturbed, the 
children may play—while men must work, and women 
watch and work—and the world wears away ? 

Nay, say these people, ground is valuable in the city 


—far too valuable to waste! Parks and gardens in the | 


city? Absurd! 
Let them breathe a purer atmesphere there if they will. 
They offer to the poor man’s child an obscure corner, 
whereon to “ wile away” part of the long sunny day. 
Public buildings and private dwelling-houses leave no 
space for open commons and grassy plots. Besides, 
what do the poor care for suchluxuries? Once a week 
they can get beyond the scene of their daily toils. 
Steamer and railway are at their command when Sun- 
day comes. 
no one seeks to deprive them of that day. 
music, and sunshine, and flowers, green hills and ver- 
dant plains, free to them, when once they get at them. 
And what have they to complain of? They have their 
daily work to mind through the week. Their road 
never lay through the green pastures and by the still 
waters [the more’s the pity], and they don’t expect to 
reach the factory or the warehouse over velvet lawns 
and underneath umbrageous trees [and the more’s the 
pity still]. Green banks and shady groves are all very 
well for sentimental maide's and moon-struck lovers 
to sigh out their passion in; but business people have 
no time.for sentiment. Green trees and singing birds 
are pretty sights and sounds, but cotton bales and the 
face of a buyer are more to be desired by the keen trader. 
Babbling fountains and flowery meads are sweet to the 
ear and pleasant to the eye, but sweeter far ought the 
roar of the machinery, and the brilliant lines of the 
costly fabric it weaves, to be to the pale-faced mecha- 
nicians—male and female, old and young—for they 
speak of hard work and high wages. It is to be hoped 
the world’s growing wiser as its growing older, and it 
would be a mistaken philanthropy that would provide 
parks and suitable spots for these exceptions of man- 
kind, to indulge their insane dreams in at sensible 
people’s expense; heart’s-ease is not always to be found 
amongst the flowers,and the days of romance are ended, 
Work—work —work—twelve hours a day. Time is 
fleeting—not a moment to be wasted. Economy in 
everything. Twelve hours a day the human machine 
is Warranted to work—for they err who tell us a man’s 
&man. A man’s a machine, which political economists 
would set agoing in the morning and wind up at night, 
without so much as oiling to keep from rust—though, 
as it rusts, at double or treble speed it wears. Labour 
18 honourable; and Heaven decreed that man 
should eam his bread by the sweat of his brow! 
But they forget how, when man fell from Paradise, and 
was driven forth from its gates, the angels of mercy, 
even as they wept, culled some of the fairest flowers in 
Eden, and scattered them across our thorny path. 

Childhood was one of them, spring-time was another, 
and, like the Banyan tree, the spring has many a 
blessed root, and weighty bunches of fruit for the 
little children—not ripe fruit to be eaten, but fruit that 
would grow into health and strength if they could only 
Come out and pluck the branches. 

Two years since nearly now, a number of gentlemen 
formed in London an association, which was called the 

4yground Society—an humble name for a useful 
Purpose. The members issued circulars, plans, and 
Prospectuses. They even sought for one little piece of 
ground whereupon to indicate the operation of their 


The day of rest is their own holiday, and | 
There are | 


The suburbs are their legitimate | 


place, and there they are, free to the children of toil. 
| Commons last session on the subject, but it was defec- 
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| system. They sought, so far as we have heard, in vain 


ot of green to refresh aching eyes that have been | 








There were the London Fields, and ever so many other 
fields, in or near Hoxton, that might be, or might have 
been, obtained for nothing, or nexttoit; bat we believe 
that the association have as yet no playground. The 
society is a large affair, and little children’s playgrounds 
are very small matters. Thus the great society is 
unable to manage the little reform, exactly as it would 
be inconvenient fur one of the Baron of Clydesdale’s 
elephants to thread a sail-needle; and yet the small 
work was essential to the safety of the ship which 
brought the great arrivals from Rangoon. A small 
chink has lost a noble vessel ere now, and we may be 
losing society's strength by the want of little reforms. 
One gentleman brought a bill into the House of 


It was not an obligatory 
| would 


tive in elasticity and spring. 
but a permissive bill. The people who could « 
do good might have been enabled to follow the bent 
of their own inclinations, more easily with than without 
this bill. It was not defeated, but it was lost in the 
pressure at the close of the session, from many 
including the putridiiy of the Thames. 

It is not the measure required. We want an obliga- 
tory anda restraining measure. Where there is one 
owner of land in the suburbs of large towns, or of land 
that may become suhurbs, who is willing to do well, 
there are five who have no other desire than to make 
the most of their property; thatis their wish. They 
need to be placed under obligation to leave a space 
vacant equal to a fixed proportion of all that they leas: 
or sell, not for the domestic use of those who may 
occupy their fields, but for the public. They need re- 
straint from the practice of covering all the earth with 
stones, or stones substitutes. In the London suburbs 
the middle classes continued, until recently, to maintain 
snug little gardens. Their children had playgrounds. 
In the west of London—in the haunts of extreme 
fashion—that necessity was unacknowledged. Fami- 
lies paid or pay two orthree hundred pounds of annual 
rent, who had, or have not, a square foot of earth; and 
the ground landiords are gradually paring down the 
garden ground in the newer suburbs of London, until 
in some streets they are no better than ash boxes of 
more than a convenient magnitude. The London 
tenantry had better look after that matter, or they will 
see bills of mortality in a few years, differing greatly 
from those that are now publishing for them. 

Mr. Barnes, in his poems, in the dialect of Dorset 
says more than we can clearly read upon the value of, 
broad roads and village greens to country children -— 


‘auses, 


Vor to breed the young fox or the heare, 
We can gie up whole eacres o’ ground, 
But the greens be a grudged vor to rear 
Our young children up healthy and zouad. 
Why, ther’ woont be a left the next age, 
A green spot where their veet caa goo [ree ; 
An’ the goocoo will zoon be committed to cage 
For a trespass in zombody’s tree. 
Vor ’tis locken ap, Thomas, an’ blocken up, 
Stranger or brother, 
Men mussen come nigh o’one another. 


And if Mr. Barnes be right respecting the Dorsct 
“leanes,’’ how miserable is the plight of those who 
dwell on land worth from a half thousand to a half 
million pounds per acre. They can scarcely tell where 
spring begins, and summer ends. A tree to them is 
an object of curiosity, for three-fourths of any popula- 
tion cannot leave their homes in the season; and have 
no nursery maids paid to take their children into the 
park. To that numerous class in the population, parks 
one mile from home are almost useless. Even if they 
should take the advite of their political economical 
friends, and travel by railroad or river on Sundays, 
just to see ‘‘ nature at home,’’ they have not money. 
They might save the means of one journey or two 
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during a season, but they have not wages that will 
afford weekly journeys. Be ais 

The goocoo may be cited before the justices, and 
imprisoned for trespass on zomebody’s tree for them. 
They will lose nothing, for they have never been intro- 
duced to friend “ gooco»,” and they do not know him. 
Mr. W.C. Bennett, of Greenwich, tells their experience 
in a single stanza :— 


Light of the new-born verdare ! 
Glory of jocund May! 

What gledoess is out in leafy lanes! 
What joy in the fields to-day! 
What sunbursts are in the woodlands ! 
What blossoms the orchards throng ! 
The meadows are snow’d with daisy stars, 
And wieds are thrilled with song; 

And yet, as ever she atitches, 
She hears her caged thrush sing, 

Oh, would it never were May—green May! 
It never were bright, bright spring! 


So the fields may all grow green again, and the 
hedges ‘white with May.” We may get into the time 
for the singing of birds ; and there may be blossoms 
on every tree, that has any business with them. It 
will be all the same to the inhabitants of narrow lanes 





and close streets—quite the same, or worse—for they | 


will Jearn to fear the coming of those hot and stifling 


days and nights, when the air they breathe is more | 


pestiferous than in the healthy winter time. As they 
have no open space except around and behind the 
beershop or the house licensed under the sign of some 
coronet that flourishes in the neighbourhood, they will 
crowd into the bar, and spend money at skittles. 


NAT 


Tue Scotch, in and out of the realm, have in- 
curred a quantity of miserable odium for looking 
back. 
by many writers; but there are others whose 
hearts are in the present or the “ posterior,” and 
who believe in nobody, and nothing, before the 
days of their grandmothers. 
we fancy, begin time with the birth of James Watt, 
and write A.S. and the numerals, meaning the 
year of steam. 
elsewhere imagine that remembrances exist supe- 
rior to stenm; and do not confine their thoughts 
exactly to the means of being clothed, of cating, 
and of drinking. They have in Scotland an inner 
party of light-headed persons, young in wit or in 
years, whose ambition is to crown the unicorn. 
Perhaps the uninitiated in nationalities may not 
comprehend fully that this proceeding is equivalent 
to the Irish hope of crowning the harp. The 
musical instrument of the Irish, and the roaring 
terrible beast of the Scotch, are national symbols. 
A crown on the end of the harp, and a crown on 
the horn of the unicorn, are evidence that the 
nations represented by these hieroglyphics have 
preserved independent and kingly circumstances. 
The crowned harp is more dangerous than the 


History is said to be a commendable study | 





NATIONALISM, 


That will be the practice of the elderly and money. 


| earning section; but as for the children, one-half of 
_ them die in these close places. That may seem ineyit. 


able and a small matter, when compared with the 
value of ground. Still we are so stupid as to belieye 
that if the nation really had a new reform bill, one 
that rendered representatives dependent upon the 
opinion of the population, in an equitable manner, 
we should also have some knowledge of the seasons 
brought near the door, and secure a small park to 
every street, and a little plot to every house that might 
be built hereafter. It is only a question effecting the 
value of ground; and the abolition of taxes on car. 
riages and conveyances for public use. No doubt the 
step from roses to omnibuses, and from violets to rail- 
ways, may seem from the sublime to the ridiculous; 
yet it is one of those ugly steps that must be taken if 
ever we expect all the populatiun to be interested in 
the time when the fields get blythe with May. To 
many of them it is not so much a matter of buttercups 
and daisies, of trees and fields, as of health and life 
and strength. This has all been explained day after 
day for twenty years; and during all that time London 
alone has lost two hundred thousand lives or more, 
because the explanations have been almost useless, 
There, has been no power capable of grappling with 
the strength of gold, and bring spring to every home, 
Life is the least valuable description of property be. 
longing to the State, and all that is said or written to 
the contrary is hypocrisy—perhaps without a guilty 
intention; but not the less made into a pretence by 
the liberty which every man claims to do what he 
likes with his own; and like all other errors fondiy 
nursed, that has grown into slavery. 


ee 


ION ALIS M. 


crowned horn of the aforesaid king of the forests; 
vecause the ery of the Royal beast is “ loyal,” 
now at least, while the notes from the crowned 
larp are supposed to turn St. Patrick’s day into 


sedition, and out of Rory O’More to whisper 


Not a few moderns, | 


A numerous party in Scotland and | 





treason. 


The elebration of Burns’s centenary in many 
parts of the world has given offence to a few—a 
very few—zealots for the present, in England. 
That celebration had nothing to do with Young’s 
Young England, or any other young thing. It 
was not confined to natives of any country, although 
naturally the majority of the guests in the Scotch 
meetings were of Scotch origin. Probably that 
was not true of the meetings in Australia, the 
Canadas, and the United States. It was not true 
of the meetings in some of the English towns. 
Burns belonged to mankind, like Milton or Shaks- 
peare. He was not like either of the great English 
poets in anything else. He might have adopted s 
different course from that which he pursued in 
poetry, and “Tam o’ Shanter” or the “Jolly Beg: 
gars’’ denotes his dramatic powers, while the most 
popular of modern preachers has well said that the 
" Cotter’s Saturday Night” is inimitable as a moral 
aud religious poem. Burns is celebrated chiefly a 
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a bard, in the old meaning of the term. “ He sung 
the song” of manhood suffrage before the late 
Duke of Richmond proposed his bill. His songs 
are on ten thousand tongues, and in a million of 
hearts, from morn toevening’s tide. This is the 
secret of his great popularity ; and why may not 
this busy, toiling land pause now and then to dream 
pleasantly of the past, and gather strength for the 


future, without incurring the wrath of the cosmo- | 
litan newspaper? Even if the centenary of © 


Burns promoted national feeling, what harm can 
the empire take from that heresy to money- 
seriveners? The Irish, in 1843, believed the Zimes 
to be a true exponent of English feeling, and its 
tirades against the Irish people did more than Mr. 
O’Connell’s speeches to create a desire for separa- 
ration. The demon of disunion and impolicy 
would do the same duty now for Scotland, if that 
were possible. Narrowness of spirit, prejudice, 
even spite, are said by it to be congenial to the 
north, because in this money-loving age, a national 
celebration of a poet’s birth has occurred. The 
charge might be true. Provocations probably have 
occurred. They might, to some extent, have pro- 
duced prejudices. The cause and the effect 


the more prominent points in his biography into 
the mythical. His place in history stands out 
more Clearly than any other man of his century, or 
of any century before his day, in this island. He 











generally follow in rapid succession. The truth, 
however, is altogether different. Any prejudice | 
existing in Scotland justifies rather its old proverb, | 
“Fowls far awa’ hae feathers fair.’’ Even in this 
conspiracy “to foster national pride, vanity,” and 
so on, no discourtesy was shown to English genius 
and talent. There is no complaint made of that 
nature, and there was no cause afforded—no justi- 
fication of the plaint, if it had been ever made. 
With all these northern prejudices, we might re- 
mark that the best English authors are more 
generally read in Scotland than out of it: and we | 
admit that no credit devolves upon those who read 
them for their practice. They look to their own 
benefit without considering maturely the advan- 
tages of forming and studying prejudices. But 
the assertion is so groundless that the charge will 
only permit a dreary vindication. 

The Burns centenary was only a craise. The 
Wallace monument is only a crack. Sir William 
Wallace, according to the Zimes, was only a my- 
thical personage, perhaps not so well established 
as Ajax or Ulysses—hardly on a par with Hercules. 
That opinion takes us down very considerably, 
although, like many other opinions in the same 
quarter, it is rot quite worth what ragmen give 
for the old paper on which it is printed. Wallace | 
Was not a currency doctor, we suppose ; yet these 
high authorities on free trade might write of him 
with more respect than they show, from his com- 
wercial enlightenment, if it be convenient to turn | 





| 


is a more demonstrable personage than William 
the Conqueror, or than any other public man whom 
no living person has positively seen. 

The Times leadz smaller authorities into its 
blunders. No other paper blunders dates anid 
facts more perpetually than that journal; but they 
are always reproduced with assiduity, and the 
copies are correct. An instance not yet mythical 
will suffice to illustrate the ignorance of its fol- 
lowers. Mr. Black, of Edinburgh, some time since, 
lectured to an association in his constituency on 
commercial morality. He did not step out of the 
circle of his friends, their sons, or their grandsons. 
He spoke of commercial morality to men who had 
known his own career for forty years or more 
either personally or by repute. The 7Zimes alleged 
that he went over to Glasgow, and lectured appa- 
rently on the affairs of the Western Bank. All the 
other English papers followed in the same course. 
Mr. Black never did that, but if he had, a text 
would have been found in the history of that bank, 
which might have been useful in commercial 
circles nearer the Times office than Glasgow. The 


| shareholders of the Western Bank have suffered 


a loss of closely upon four millions! It is the 
largest loss ever sustained in England or Scotland 
by one concern, Yet they have paid their credi- 
tors, and have sought no permission from [arlia- 
ment, like some banks in England, not to pay 
them. Their history is one of bad management, 
but it might well illustrate commercial morality. 
They stand alone, in the pride of poverty, it may 
be, many of them; but in the conscious rectitude 
that they have paid all their creditors with interest, 
and so Mr. Black might have taken the journey 

We do not say that these national ascerbities. 
are chargeable on a few English journals only. On 
the contrary, we consider the monument proposed 
by six gentlemen to Wallace, but repudiated by 
all the subscribers, an iveflicient piece of sculpture, 
meaning nothing, if it did not mean an insult. 
That idea will never be executed, because it would 
be a Times article in stone. 

So we have, also, our letter writers, not smaller 
fools, or worse designed, or less stupid than their 
rivals south of the Tweed; but while both partics 
play with edged tools, neither of them pursue in 
these reproaches a course calculated to strengthen 


imperial interests. They scatter seed that may 


die. It is possible that they might live ; and their 
fruit would be mischief and weak ess perpetually, 
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POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


We expected to have seen a copy of the Govern- | justice, but as one of the many instalments thy 


ment proposals on Reform before placing our last | 


sheet at press. There were obvious reasons for the 
wish, at least on our part. 
to urge on the measures essentially necessary for 
the deliverance of the nation from a host of ills 
that disgrace and weaken us. The first of these 
measures is tle representation of the people— 
their complete and full representation. 

The Government have not allowed the nature of 
their plans to ooze out. For that they should be 
commended, although we believe that the biil was 
not ready until towards the last days of the month. 
Schemes were drawn, doubtless; but the scheme 
whereon the Cabinet meant to meet the Parliament 
was not settled until nearly the close of the mouth. 
We are not astonished at this circumstance, for 
upon the character of the bill depends the exist- 
ence of the ministry. 

The boroughs, we hear, are to have no extension 
of the franchise; but the county qualification will 
be extended to ten pounds. Boroughs and coun- 
ties will be equalised. ‘The principle is good. 
Equality between country and town is now adopted 
as the rule. Hereafter it will not be easily broken. 
Even a refusal to extend the borough franchise 
will not be a heavy blow. The Whigs are com- 
mitted to an extension of the borough franchise. 
The Dorbyites, if we be correctly informed, will be 
committed to an equality of country and town, 
‘Thus Reform moves slowly, but still it moves. A 
great principle is acknuowled sed, 
wrong will be redressed, 

The Government do not propose equitable repre 
sentation. ‘They only suggest that the drollery of 
the present scheme may be reduced slightly. We 
believe that they cannot move in a wrong direction. 
They can seareccly make bad into worse. ‘The 
steps they are to take will be in the right way. 
They may not be so great and wide as to break tlie 
agitation for Reform. 
better ground tlan is now possessed by Reformers 

The franchises that will be attached to Saving 
Bavk depositors were proposed by us twelve years 
since, iu conjunction with a qualification on Life. 
Assurance policies of a fixed age, not as an act of 


Thereby a great 


We have endeavoured | 





might be suggested. We have no quarrel yit) 
them therefore, and we do not even know yet their 
extent and nature. 

The question whether the bill will be carriod o, 
defeated depeuds for a reply meanwhile on the 
Liberal party ? Another question, “ should it b: 
carried,” depends upon the determination of the 
Radicals to continue their agitation. It is not 
complete reform, 1t will not do harm as a step: 
as a final resting place it would not be good. It js 
evidence that the associations now form2] and 
forming to procure manhood suffrage have done 
good. Let them grow and prosper, and they will 
carry complete reform in two years. 

The proposal to abolish the necessity for per. 
sonal attendance at the poll, and substitute votes 
in writing, is a harmless help to independent per. 
sons; but, as a substitute for the ballot, it is 
worthless. ‘‘he Government, by the introduction 
of this part of the scheme, render their motion 
peculiarly liable to an opposition. ‘They tlirust the 
modes of voting before the Parliament and the 
public, and they provoke amendments, which will 
be defeated in the first instance, but it will elicit 
progress even among the Whigs. Recent elec. 
tions have been useful to them. Each new con. 
test makes new converts, and if Mr. Disraeli 
means to stand upon his paper voting and retain 
his Chancellorship of the Exchequer for a long 
period, he is a mistaken man. 

The rumours of war, which have affected deepiy 
the prices of consols and securities, have been par- 
tially stilled by the journey of Lord Cowley to 
Vicuna, aud the Pope’s notice to quit served upo 
the Austrians and the French. The preparations 
for a contest are, however, continued still in France 
and in Italy. They will cost a large outlay, if the 


quarrel does not end in war; but a mueli larger if 


They will only give it a | 


it assumes that shape. War will oceur if Lous 
Napoleon be ready. Peace will be preserved if le 
be not fully prepared for the struggle. ‘These 
facts manifest the dangerous state of Europe— 
where one man can spread dismay, and the natioss 
keep three millions of men in arms. 
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Winter Ecenings. By Lettca Ritcnrz. 2 vols. 


London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Tats is one of the pleasantest hooks we have met 
with fora long time. It affords deep and grave 
thought for more serious moments, and amuses 
the lighter ones, by racy humour and interesting 
parrative. 

The philosopher will read its pages without 
feeling them derogatory to his dignity; and the 
young lady of eighteen, just home from that em- 
noriam of modern education (?)—a_ boarding 
school—and deeply imbued with the idea of her 
profound wisdom, may condescend to be anused 
by the book, even if the philosophic il disqui- 
sitions be either above or below her. Ther2 
is no continuous story, but the work consists of a 
series of articles on various subjects, sometimes 
given in the form of an essay, sometimes jn that 
of narrative. It is impossible to weary while 
reading these, for the arrangement of the chapters 
provides a judicions rest for the mind, by placing 
those of a lizht and amusing tendency after others 
of more solid purpose. 

In the paper on “ The Mediocracy,”’ which 


} “ ” - ' ; 
the author upholds, as a “great power, not to be | anxieties there was constautly a golden sky in the distance, 


LITERARY REGISTER. 


“make their bread by their pen, and who, proba. 
bly could not make salt to their bread by anything 


else. Such authors,’’ he adds, 

You might namber ia these last days upon your fiagers ; 
and that is all the better for our purpose, for we are an)i- 
tious of execating a daguersotype of one of them as a 
specimen before they all go down among the fossils. 

Let us take a general author; not one who goes poking 
aad poking into a particular sabject, bat an omaiam honorus 


| homo, who goes at anythiag and everything without boryling, 


yet who, if the choice were left to hiuself (which it never is) 
would prefer elegant literatare —the thing he hates to hear 
people call light literature. 


Ife had never time for deep stuly, and if he had, the ae 
cumulation of knowledge would have been a aseless burden ; 
what he has is thought, observation, and fancy, according to 
his degree, with a safficieacy of information spreal thin 
over a large surface. [a his buyhood and hobblelehoyhon] 


he read everything that came ia his way, an! everythiag ho 
| could get ia the way of, lis instincts bliadly forseciang what 


condemned or despised, but properly estimated | 


and valued, he gives us some curious notioas 
about China, which he very jusily calls the 
“Land of the Mediocracy.” Ife says :— 


In some nations mediocracy, as a power, is stronger than 
in others, but China may be pointed to as its grand strong- 
hold. This flowery land is the centre of the world of 
commonplace. It has no ignorant classes, in one sense of 
the word. All are educated up toa certain point of me- 
diocracy, and genius is kept down by main force. To snr- 
pass the standard works of the langaage—standard, two or 
three thousand years azo—is an offence at law; and even if 
it were not so, the Celestial Mediocracy would turn away 
with contempt from anything that appeared to be different 
in thoaght or manner from their classics. An Emperor 
desired to read a Chinese versioa of the New Testament, 
and having gratified his curiosity, he returned it with the 
simple remark, “It is not classical.” This was enough. 
The judgment ran like wildfire through the country, and a 
third part of mankind wagzed their tails in triamph. The 
poor outside barbarians! ‘Their great book resembled nei- 
ther the “ She King,” nor the “ He Kiaz,” nor the “ Shue 
King.” A great part of the literature of China consists of 
novels and poetry. In the one they represent their own 
manners to the life, and are never weary of contemplating 
the conmonplace image ; in the other, they illustrate their 
own mind in all its happy destitution of thoughts and ideas. 
The schoolmaster publishes his verses by pasting them on 
the door post ; the cook glorifies his kitchen walls in the 
same manner. All China writes verses ; and a conventional 
edict constitutes all verses, poetry. 


This does not give us a very exalted notion of 
the long tailed nation; but it presents a true pic- 
ture of its mediocracy, placing it on the proper 
footing, and in a proper light. 

In the chapter styled “The Author,” there is 
deep feeling in the description of these poor literary 
bourers ; those who, as the writer himself says, 





was to be his fate in the world. Hle lias thas a tolerabty 
good ides of what his been achieve] in the way of literatare, 
and is not to be deceivel by false pretensions to origia- 
ality, 

We begin his literary life in a little personal disco.nfort 
no doubt, from the paucity and uncertainty of the ways anl 
meias; but he was proud of his profession, aad proud of 
himself fur being eallel thereto; and in the midst of a!l 


as you might see by the illanination it threw apoa his pale 
face. Ile gave up dancing at three or four an] tweaty, 
beciase he thoaght it iaconsistent with the gravity of his 
calling; and he always dressed ia black, considering it a 
professional and solema coloar--to which, by the way, he 
owed the seedy look he had for niae months in the year, 
black taking very uokindly the fiagering of tims, an] the 
ras of the world. 


The author has no profession he can count upon, in the 
midst of the changes of tastes and opinions; he understands 
no trade, and he has no land, and no investment to fal! back 
upon in case of oced. He has thas a solitary look and a 
solitary feeling. ‘The thoughts of other writers are at oace 
disturbed and amused by the variety of subjects that demand 
their attention: he has bat one. Heis an author at home 
an author in the streets, an author in his waking dreams, aa 
author in his slambers. He is fond of solitary strolls, and 
of walking up and down his room. People think he is 


studying then; but he is doing no sach thing. The thoughts, 


which are his life, are floating, from habit, aboat his miad 
like a film, as fleeting and ansnbstantial; they may have 
fed and s‘rengthened him; or they may have merely enter- 
tained and excited; but when his walk is at an end, they 
have dissolved into air, leaving only, as records of their 
presence, a lonelier look and a paler brow. 


This is a rather a sentimental view to take of 
authors, and we are not quite sure whether it is 
borne out by facts. We doubt if Mr. Dickens, 
when he was struggling into fame, through the 


auspices of Mr. Pickwick, or Mr. Thackery, while 


delineating “ Becky Sharp,” in that most graphic 
of all novels, “ Vanity Fair,’’ answered to this 
description. But let us see what is further said of 
these knights of the pen :— 

The author is thought to be couvivial, or used to be 


thought so; bat that is a vulgar mistake. He is merely 
sociat—and God kuows he needs it, 
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Ose story we would mention amongst the 
eyeceeding desultory papers as being peculiarly 

iful. 
- This exquisite little tale is too long for 
extract now. If sound practical wisdom, racy hu- 
mour, witty sarcasm, and a truthful delineation of 
life, with useful practical deductions therefrom be 
-ecommendations, this work carries such creden- 
tials to the public. It is an agreeable companion 


of winter evenings. 


hew Pictures, and Old Panels. By Dr. Donan. 
Pp. 376. London: Richard Bentley. 

Tis very clever work cousists of a number of 
papers on various subjects, chiefly historical or 
biographical. The opening chapter called the 
“ Right-Hand Panel,” forms one of a series of 
three. In it we have a sketch of the great 
Methodist preacher ‘“ Wesley,” together with an 
anecdotal account of Oliver Goldsmith, whose 
character is pleasingly pourtrayed, and whose early 
career, and its accompanying struggle, is feelingly 
set forth. And another person, a complete con- 
trast to the former, is also cleverly introduced. We 
allude to Mrs. Bellamy, the dramatic Lionne of the 
day. Thus is she poetically painted— 

She was one of those bright creatures who can scarcely 
be described, and who defy criticism except of course from a 
sister. If it be true that Lycurgus set up a graceful statue, 
representing Laughter, and that he bade his Spartans 
worship the new goddess, this was the deity herself. Eye, 
lip, cheek, nay, as the poet says, her foot even smiled. 
Praxiteles might have thought himself happy to have had 
her fora model, Had she been by when laris had to give 
aray the apple, it would not have fallen into the bosom of 
Helen. Semele was only a dairymaid in comparison with 
her; and, then, she wore a saucy look, inexpressible, seduc- 
tive, sabduing, inimitable—such as the son of Semele might 
have woro, before he took to ferment his grapes, and drink 
deeply of the liquor. The voice sounded sweet, silvery, 
aod saucy, 

Such, then, is the picture of tlie theatrical 
favourite of that age. But the author does not 
linger long with actresses, but passes on to the 
“Portrait of a Lady,” which contains a very 
beautiful story, and a notice of André Chéuier, 
the poet, whose melancholy history is touchingly 
told. There is a very excellent chapter on “ Histo. 
tical Portraits, by Romantic Painters,” ia which 
some of the errors into which the writers of romance 
have fallen are exposed. With regard to one of 
these in Mr. James’s novel of “ Richelieu,” the 
author says— 
ae have read this work will have forgottea Pauline 

faumont; and these perhaps wi!l not like to be told 
that, instead of being the unexceptionable young lady of the 
bovel, she was an exceedingly mischievous and mischief- 
making maid of honour. Mr. James, moreover, has attri- 


vated to her an action of merit which was really performed, 
tod that most disinterestedly, by another person. 


So much for the authors of romance, and those 
whose historical knowledge is drawn from their 
works! There are in this chapter some excellent re- 
marks on reading. “A man,” writes the author, 
extracting, however, from another work— 
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May as well expect to grow stronger by always eating 


| as wiser by always reading. Too much overcharges nature, 


It is that which is headed “ Quaker | and tarns more into disease than nourishment. It is thought 
1S at Wulc 1eacec aKkecr | 


and digestion which makes books serviceable, and give 
health and vigour tothe mind. Books well chosen, neither 
dull the appetite nor strain the memory; but refresh the 
inclinations, strengthen the powers, and improve under 
experiments. By reading, a man does as it were, antedate 


his hfe, and makes himself cotemporary with past ages. 








Then he discusses Mrs. Barbauld, and while 
giving her credit for a good intention, deprecates 
the romantic style in which she seeks to convey 


| instruction; and on this point he gives us a few 


keen remarks, which may be useful in point- 
ing out the errors into which the writers for 
the young fall. Yet, these notions are rather 
overstrained, The author coademns the allegory 
of her speech, or rather agrees with those who 
condemn it. He says— 

The Edgeworths, in their work on Education, are 
perhaps too carping and too strict against poor Mrs, 
Barbauld in some of her phrases, but they acutely enough 
discern the romantic instead of the real, in such expressions 
as “ The moon shines at night when the sun is gone to 
bed.” The latter part of the sentence undoubtedly conveys 
a false idea, and is coudemned accordingly. Such a style 
is traly the first step towards making romance readers, 
If Mrs. Barbauld’s pupils could be brought to believe that 
the sun went to bed, they might easily, at a later period, 
see in St. George, the nurse child of the witch Kalyb, the 
slayer of the dragon, and forget therein the clever bacon- 
dealer, and the pupularly-elected Bishop of Alexandria. 


Now, we don’t agree with that. Children 
understand allegory. No child in this world would 
fancy that the sun really and literally went to bed. 
Scripture gives us a warrant for allegory, and 
therefore, we are not only allowed to usc it, but 
are absolutely induced by example to do so. 

There is a curious sentence in reference to 
authors, and we only wish some of the prosy 
writers of the day could believe in its truth. It 
is the hypothesis of one of Dr. Doran’s cha- 
racters— 

“ Why they say,” he replied, “ that there exists a special 
purgatory for authors, where all their works go with them ; 
and they no sooner enter than all the types are changed into 
gnats, which prey upon them with a violence in proportion 
to the ennus which their victim inflicted on the patient 
public,” 

Truly, do we wish that punishment could be 
carried into effect; then probably the press would 
not teem with the tomes of senseless trash which 
are now so liberally produced. 

The author's notion of a “soirée” is unique, 
and, we may add, erroneous. “A soirée,”” he 
writes, “marked as all those intellect-slaying 
things are by cold tea, small talk, bad music, 
worse singing, lying compliments, and an impa- 
tience to go home again.” 
agree with you about the ‘‘sun going to bed,” 
and we do not agree with you as to a soirée. 
We do not understand you—a miserabie, slow, 
tea-and-turn-out affair, where people put on their 
fine gowns, smiles, and words; and work them- 
selves into the deceit that enjoyment is the con- 
sequence of the self-im penance? That's 
not a soirée as the people understand the word. 


Doctor! we did not 
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A soirée, a miserable, dall, doleful, funereal repast, | 


celebrating the decease of every particle of mirth 
and jollity! That would be the most inaccurate 
description imaginable. Perhaps a conventional 
bore and nuisance, but not a soirée, as these meet- 
ings are commonly known. We pass to a pithy 
and excellent remark which the author gives us, 
about the use or abuse ratlerof argument. He 


says:—‘ There are two classes with whom there | 


is no arguing: the half-educated, who are too con- 
ceited to be convinced ; and the half-savage, whose 
truths are more than half drunken, and cannot be 


wholly gainsaid.” 
The chapter, styled “ A group of Quecns, un- 
queened,” contains a great deal of useful historical 


information. In speaking of Katherine Parr, he 
says :— 

Katherine Parr was the wife of many husbands. She 
was a learned young lady, with some sprinkling of royal 
blood in her; and was wooed by Lord Scrope; married to 
Lord Borough, and became a widow before she had com- 
pleted her fifteenth year. Neville, Lord Latimer, admired 
her, her understanding, and her needlework, and forthwith 
espoused her, to speedily leave her again a widow. The 
handsome Sir Thomas Seymour, most gallant of admirals, 
next offered himself for the acceptance of this accomplished 
young lady, but his pretensions were set aside, by the irre- 
sistib'e courtship of a king, who hal divorced two wives, 
beheaded two more, and killed a fifth by his cruelty. She 
bad no choice, but to take thankfally the terrible gift im- 
posed upon her; and Katherine beeame the last, and the 
luckiest, and perhaps the wisest of the wives of Henry. 
She was a tender mother to his children, an incomparable 
nurse to himself, and was so esteem +d by lim, that she only 
pearly lost her head. She had touched upoa religious ques- 
tions, and probably lad not the king recollected that it 
would be difficult for him to find her match at rubbing ina 
lotion, all her sabmissiveness would not have saved her 
from the scaffuld. 

With one more extract, too good to be omitted, 
we must end our notice of this work. It is con- 
tained in a chapter on “ The things we don’t 
know.” The author is speaking of Kuowledge 
and Ignorance — 

“Summarily,” he writes, “ere it may be said, on such 
a text, that our ignorance, compared with our know- 
ledge ia as a giant to the dwarf in the fable. They 
walk throagh the world tozether, sensitive Koowledze 
getting all the blows, while stalwart Iynorance swaggers on 
with withers all unwrung. Ignorance 1s the sea, and 
Knowledge the bright evening star, shining over it in clear, 
chaste, and circumscribed purity: Ignorance is sometimes 
better than Knowledge, anc the end of Kuowledze, after all, is 
but confirmation of Ignorance. 

We can linger no longer in gazing at these very 
pleasant pictures, or knocking at the dim old 
panels. ‘The work needs no commendation. ‘he 


extracts answer that end. 





Recollections of the Last Four Popes, and of Rome 
in Their Times. By H.E. Cagprnat Wisemay, 
Pp. 523. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

A Romaw Catnotic work, giving the author’s 

reminiscences of the Popes, Pius VII., Leo X., 

Pius VIII., and Gregory XVI., with whom he 

became personally acquainted during his residence 
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in Rome. It has been too long published {, 
require a long notice now. The Cardinal describe, 
the character and duties of these prelates, ang 
gives, in the process of doing so, an account of 
several important Ronan Catholic religious cere. 
monies, The descriptions are meant to be imposing. 
There is plenty of gold, and silver, and glitter, anj 
brocade, aud incense in them; vut as the Bibl 
has taught us to love simplicity rather than parade 
in the “things which belong to heaven,” ye, 
should not be dazzled by these processions, by 
regret them. There is a far-fetched deductiog 
near the end of the volume, which is the very acme 
of superstition. ‘The Cardinal says :—* One docs 
not see, why, if a Jewish high priest, had the gif 
of prophecy for his yeat of office, one of a much 
higher order and dignity should not occasionally 
be allowed to possess it.” Of course the Cardinal 
alluded to the Pope, and we never before heard it 
surmised that prophecy was an accompaniment of 
the papal chair, although it is as easy to believe 
in that as to believe infalibility. However it js 
not one’s business to see “ why.” We must expect 
such passages and deductions from the pen of 
Cardinal Wiseman. ‘The useless and pharasaical 
pomp of worship is brought vividly before us in the 
book. These passages cannot be said to be over- 
drawn or untruthful as they are written bya 
“Prince” of Rome. 





Fragmentary Remuins, Literary and Scientific, of 
Str Uumphrey Davy, Bart. Edited by his 
brother, John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. Pp. 326. 
London: John Churehill, New Burliagton- 
Street. 

THis work comprises the memoir and correspon- 

deuce of Sir Humphrey Davy, who was born at 

Penzance on the 17th of December, 1778. His 

parents were of the middling classes of society, 

and “belonged to a family that both on the 

father’s and mother’s side for many generations, 80 

far back indeed as it could be traced, had received 

a lettered education, and were above the wants 

which the peasant labourer had to struggle with.” 

The first eight years of his scholastic career were 

spent at the grammar school in his native town. 

From thence he went to Truro, and was placed 

under the care of the Rev. Dr. Carden. His 

character as a schoolboy is thus described :— 

“ He was a favourite with his schoolfellows, on accoast 
of his good temper, and willing readiness to aid them is 
their tasks, and also for the entertainment he afforded them 
as a reciter of stories, in which his inventive and imaginative 
faculties, it is remembered, were early exercised, aod of 
which proofs remain in some sketches of rcmance whieh be 
had planned and begun. His last master, the Rev. Dr. 
Carden, records his early recollection of him, as being chiefly 
| distinguished for amiability, the good terms he was on will 
his schoolfellows, and for the superiority of his exercises 
translating Latin into English verse ; one of his schoolfellows 
remembered the assistance he and others had from him # 
the composition of Latin verse.” 


On his leaving his native place he went to 
_ Clifton, to become superintendent of a Pneumati¢ 
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institution then about to be established. 
remained in Clifton for two years and a balf, and | 
left it for London, “to become Professor of 
Chemistry, at the invitation of Count Rumford, 
in the Royal Institution of Great Britain—the 
high name in full by which the institution, in its 
modest abode in Albemarle-street, was designated.” 

We have not space to trace the life of this great 
man carefully throughout. The book is interspersed 
with interesting letters, and notices of celebrated 

ple. His eminent career brought him into 
association with the celebrities of the day, who not 
oriy admired him for his intellect, but respected 
and loved him for the intrinsic worth of his 
ebaracter. 

The progress through life of a great and good 
man yiclds always a beneficial lesson {to the 
mind. The present instance forms no exception to 
the rule. The memoir of Sir Humphrey Davy 
may be read with both pleasure and profit. 


Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, By Henry Mor- 
uty. Pp. 494. London: Chapman and Hall. 
Tuts book, as its title promises, gives us a history 
of the Fair from its opening to its close. It was 
instituted by a Court jester in the time of Henry 
].,named Rayer, who had it confirmed by charter. 
A priory and church were connected with the 
Fair, Rayer, of course, acting as prior. A con- 
spiracy which was said to threaten the safety of 
the prior induced him to lay his case and claims 
before his sovereign, in a deposition ‘ expressing 
how, with cruel despites, he was deformed, and 
what fastidious outbreaking had tempted him, 
beseeching his royal munificence, that the person 
and the place he had granted him he would defend. 
The King answered that he would apply him to his 
just and necessary petitions, and that furthermore 
- behested himself to be a defender of him and of 

uis.”” 

The success of this application was a full and 
complete charter, granting to the prior, the priory, 
and church, in connection with the Fair. The end 
being thus answered, conspiracies and conspirators 
were heard of no more. 

By a succession of miracles the cunning prior 
raised the reputation of the priory, and brought 
devotees in crowds to its shrine; and the devotees 
brought their offerings, which doubtless were more 
acceptable than themselves. And miracles were 
said to be wrought in favour of those who acted 
generously by the priory, as an encouragement to 
others, no doubt, to do likewise. The author tells 
us one such in the following words. 


“Alfain (one of the monks) when collecting the materials 
lor a trew of ale by the monks, went to a pious woman iu 
the parish of St. Giles, Eden, the wife of Edred. This 
woman had but seven sieves of malt, from which if she 
*pared any, her own brewing would be spoilt ; nevertheless, 





rather than send the holy man away empty she measured him 


avieve full. Then she mevsnred what remained, and there | 


vere still seven sieves full. Surprised at this she tried 


He | again, and lo! there were eight sieves full. She measured 


again and there were nine sieves full. She took her increase 
to the charch, and publicly bore witness to the miracle.” 


The monks, we know, were very clever jugglers, 


and they must have performed some very clever 


trick here, and an useful one moreover, for no 
doubt every thrifty housewife who wished to add 
to her stock of malt would bestow some of it on 
the priory, thus reaping a full harvest herself by 
the working of a special miracle in her behalf. 
Whether the quality of the beer brewed by these 


| good housewives would be improved or deteriorate 


by their munificeuce and the special miracle re- 
mained an open question. 

The site which Rayer, at the instigation of his 
patron, St. Bartholomew, chose for the Fair was 
Smithfield, then the King’s market. It was the 
common centre to which all the trading classes 
resorted, and therefore about the best spot in 
London which could have been selected for the 
purpose. At first it was used merely as a place 
of commerce, afterwards it became one of wild and 
boisterous amusement. Jesters, tumblers, jugglers, 
and mountebanks found patronage in the Fair—for 
thither all the pleasure-seckers went. 

But dark scenes were enacted there as well. 
Ou the opposite side of Smithfield to that where 
the Fair was held stood the gallows, and there 
those who had incurred the penalty of the law 
offered up their lives, or rather had their lives 
taken from them. St. Bartholomew’s, too, was 
the scene of many martyrdoms, and good men and 
women also were burnt for the crime of holding 
firmly to the truth. The author leads us throug) 
the follies and vagaries and political agitatious of 
the Fair up to the time of Ben Jonson, who, in 
1614, “the year of the paving of Smitbtield, 
represented in a comedy, what Bartholomew Fair, 
then a most ancient London festival, was in his 
time.” 

Iu the year 1665, the great plague of London 
blanched each cheek with fear. Then the Fair was 
for the time suppressed. It was not thought safe 
to encourage so great aconcourse of the people in 
the very neighbourhood of the pestilence. Here 
the author, quotes the words of a noncouformist 
minister, who wrote :— 

“Now people fall as thick as the leaves of autumn when 
they are shaken by a mighty wind. Now there is a dismal 
solitude in London streets; every day looks with the face of 
a Sabbath day, observed with a greater solemnity than it 
used to be in the city. Now shops are shat in, people rare 
and very few that walk about, insomuch that the grass 


begins to spring up in some places, and a deep silence in 
every place, especially within the walls.” 


No Bartholomew Fair, therefore, in 1665. At 
the beginning of September, usual, fair time, in 
that year, on fires burnt night and day for the 
cleansing of the air in every strect, till they 
were put out by the rain. From this period the 
author leads us through the revival of the Fair 
down to its decay and death in 1842, when the 
last bandbill wes printed. The work is entertaiu- 
ing and instructive, illustrated by numerous quaint 
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%d pictures which add to the interest of the 
memoir. The book will amply repay those who 
take the trouble of perusing it, and will while away 
many 8 leisure hour agreeably. 





Mendip Annals. 1 vol., pp. 253, London; 
James Nisbet and Co. 

Tuts volume gives an account, from the diary of 
Martha More, of the labours and pursuits of 
Hannah More and the writer, in their neighbour- 
hood. The volume is edited by the Rev. Arthur 
Roberts, Rector of Woodrising. It is interesting 
to us now, as in some measure a report of the 
first efforts for the extension of education among 
the destitute villages in the south of England. 
The silence in which the two sisters laboured in- 
cessantly and successfully, apparently, originated 
in a visit of the late Mr. Wilberforce to the cliffs 
of Cheddar. The ignorance of the people dashed, 
in his eyes, the beauty of the scenery. 

Mr. Wilberforce easily enlisted the sympathies 
of Hannah More, and her good and quiet sister, 
in the education of these people ; and when they 
commenced, it was difficult to stop. A ring of 
schools surrounded them at last; but they met 
the resistance of farmers, Methodists, and minis- 
ters. The Misses More did not like the Method- 
ists, who, in turn, disliked them; and the two sets 
of labourers indulged the ecclesiastical bad feeling 
and rivalry for which the south of England has 
been notorious, unfortunately. Even Bristol, the 
city of churches, had no help to spare for Cheddar. 
The ministers of the Established Church opposed 
the schemes of the benevolent ladies, and did not 
forward them for some time. This conduct was 
not pursued by the ministers as a body, or with 
any authority from the Church, but by individuals; 
one of whom turned out to be an Unitarian in his 
doctrines and sentiments, who should have been 
favourable to schools according to his professions. 
The difficulties were, however, gradually overcome ; 
those with the farmers being really the more 
serious. The farmers did not believe in education, 
but they considered it in some way favourable to 
the revolutionary principles of which they knew 
enough to be afraid, though they could not com- 
prehend them. These men had to be managed 
with considerable discretion, for they had influence 
and power in all that country, which they did not 
scruple to use. Many of them were at last 
brought over, and the two ladies lived to seea 


great change in the districts where they dwelt , 


and which they regularly visited. They did not 
confine their labours to the bestowal of money, and 
its collection for the employment of proxies. They 
were the active inspectors of their own schools, 
and the industrious managers of plans for the 
benefit and improvement of the old as well as of 
the young; combining social with religious im- 
provement, and struggling to improve their places 
on earth, whose minds they directed to a place in 
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heaven, as the grand end of life. The most inte. 
ligent friends of all modern plans for improy; 
the circumstaaces and the condition of the poores 
in faith, and in works on earth, will be astonishs4 
on reading these annals, which we earnestly cop. 
mend, to find how long ago two active ladies 
anticivated their plans. 


Failure of the Forbes Mackenzie Act. By James 
Stinuinc. Pp. 38, sewed. Glasgow : James 
Mac!ehose. 

Wuewn we cursorily glanced over this pamphlet, 
we formed the opinion that it was a hoax, cleverly 
done, by some ardent friend of the act. Satires 
of this nature have been sometimes successful, 
The opinion was erroneous. The author exists, 
and is pleased with his performance. Ie does 
not appeal to figures largely, and that is unneces- 
sary. Mr. Stirling is a logician, and argues a priori 
for the failure of the act, because he believes that 
it must fail. He commences by confessing a 
‘national propensity to intemperance.” Mr, 
Stirling backs ont the Zimes and other journals 
of its class nobly. We deny the ‘national pro- 
pensity,” alleging that we are not drunken, do 
not get drunk, and have no propensity to be 
drunken. Moreover, that is the condition men- 
tally of a large number of our acquaintance, and 
all our friends. Mr. Stirling, we fear, has got 
among a bad set, and he should come quickly out 
from them. The majority of the nation escape 
liis reproach, or, of course, it would be unneces- 
sary to write pamphlets against the Forbes Mac- 
kenzie Act. 

Our author has discernment sufficient to see that 
a confusion of ideas may exist somewhere. ‘There- 
upon we accord with him thoroughly, and, by way 
of confirmation aud example, we adduce the fol- 
lowing passage from page 4+ of the pamphlet, with 
the expression of our sincere hope that the author 
is not an ambitious gentleman for legislative 
honours, and in search of aid from the spirit trade, 
when Glasgow gets its six representatives. 

To me, it seems the whole system of temperanee iegi* 
lation rests on a confusion of ideas; the lawgiver mis 
taking the true function of authority, and undertaking to 
cure a social evil by the direct restraint of individual desire. 
He thus attempts what he has neither the right nor the 
power to do. He applies brute force to the inward will, 
and vainly seeks to gain a spiritual end by coarse material 
means. The true scope of government is negative, no 
positive: the end of law is to repress wrong, not to create 
virtue. To purify the desires and ennoble the will of a 
people is the work of the teacher, not the ruler; and the 
lawgiver mistakes his calling, and causes infinite coxfasios, 
when he assumes the function of the Apostle, and attempts 
to reform the murals of the community. 

Crime, not sin, is the true object of legislative repressio®- 
The lawgiver has to do with the overt act, not with the 
secret desire. It is only when the inward last takes ® 
visible form, aud issues forth in some act ivjurious to the 
common good, that the State acquires the right of interfer 
ence. So long as sin lies hidden in the individual heat, 
conscience is its sole judge, Society can rightfally inter 
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fere with moral evil only when it assumes the form of 
social wrorg. 

When you have got a good principle, go through 
with it. Therefore do not employ policemen to 
watch warehouses—if Mr. Stirling has one, we 
trust he is not mean enough thus to restrain his 
neighbour’s will. So long as “it is an inward 
will’ he has no right to interfere. He may, in- 
deed, sieck the stable door when the steed is 
stolen; but he should not chain and lock his doors 
in interference with the inward desire of Tim 
Suelly to get in for some property on which he has 
sinfully set his heart. He should wait until Tim 
commits a crime before he snub him with the 
blacksmith’s work. At any rate, the State should 
not emyloy policemen and soldiers to keep the 
peace. The State may have jails, penal colonics, and 
even the gallows, but it must not prevent their 
employment. That policeman may have a strong 
suspicion that this old acquaintance of his, with 
the snub nose, tracks that o!d gentleman who has 
not exactly observed the Forbes M‘Kenzie line of 
morals, with the hope of a business in garotting. 
The policeman has no right to encumber his friend 
with his company on this interesting occasion. 
He has no right to create virtue in the prowler, 
for sin lies hidden in the vagabond’s heart, but he 
may become a fit subject for the policeman in a 
few minutes. This is the author's theory ; but we 
have a fatal admission in his confession that the 
law may “repress wrong.” What is wrong? Any 
man injures the community who spends his money 
and his time in vice. He neglects his duties. If 
he be poor in this world his children are not haif 
educated. If he be rich, he maketh haste to be- 
come not rich. 

The next paragraph is equally edifying -— 

The State has no right to compel morality. Self-ennoble- 
meat is the end of man’s existence; and to force virtue on 
him, even were it possible, is to do him wrong. Every in- 
terference with his moral development is an unjustifiable 
curtailment of his freedom in the exercise of its highest 
function. Neither has the State the right to remove 
temptation, except it assume the form of an outrage on 
public morals, To fence men round with legal safeguards 
and precautions, and forcibly shut out all opportunity of 
evil, is to deprive them of the indispensatle condition of 


moral culture, and prevent that gymnastic of the will, 
without which there can be no growth of moral power. 


The Bible says, ‘‘ Avoid the very appearance of 
evil.” Do not “ walk in the counsel of the ungodly,” 
“shun the path of destroyers,” “if sinners entice 
thee consent thou not.” All obsolete—very obso- 
lete. ‘The new way is, keep in the moral gymasium. 
Young persons should morally visit the most 
attractive brothels, where the prettiest females are 
for sale at the highest price, as “ the indispensable 
condition of moral culture.” Very well, Mr. Stir- 
ling ; we do not half like your logic, nor even your 
statements ; thus :— 

_ We have lost our faith in the edifying influence of the 
jougs and the cutty-stool, and have abandoned the stocks 
“a means of regeneraticn. The legislator here recog- 


mses the nataral limits of his function, and modestly leaves 
the mora] training of man to his spiritual guides, It is 








against the sin of drankenness alone that he directs the 


pains and penalties of an obsolete puritanism. 


The sin of drunkenness is not the only subject 
against which the law makes provisions. What 
has happened of late to betting houses, gambling 
houses, disorderly houses already named, and 
many other matters, such as hours of labour, the 
education of factory children, female working in 
mines, the truck system, and various other evils, of 
which we will increase the list in course of a few 
years ; for the class to which Mr. Stirling belongs 
—we mean, the class of thinkers, for we know 
nothing of his circumstances~—may depend upon it 
that the nation is not to leave, as Louis Napoleon 
says that he has been left, to God, his conscience, 
and posterity. The vor populi in these matters 
will be as the vor Dei. 

Our author is, of course, Conservative, aud dis- 
likes the emergence of the people from that wal- 
lowing in the mire of filthy pleasures, falsely so 
called, which he and others would provide for 
them :— 

A late meeting, held in one of our largest cities, to press 
restrictionist principles upon Parliament, was announced 
as “under the auspices of the Sabbath Protection Society, 
Sabbath School Union, City Mission, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and Abstainers’ Union.” Now the mem- 
bers of such associations, however admirable they may be in 
their peculiar spheres of action, are deprived, by their very 
position, of that wide and varied experience of life which 
alone can give expansive views of society, and fit men for 
the high work of statesmanship; yet, with the proverbial 
rashness of inexperience, these persons, and others still more 
unqualified, scruple not to rush in with vehement and 
vivlent counsels, when wiser men stand by and hold their 
peace. City missionaries fresh frum the Divinity Hall ; 
half-grown Sunday School teachers, male and female ; kirk- 
sessions of country parishes; and ruting elders from the 
remotest Hebrides, feel themselves ealled upon to enlighten 
Parliament as to its duties, and to lecture the magistracy on 
the fit administration of the laws. 

Why not? Is not Parliament the representa- 
tive of that class of people? Dear Mr. Stirling, 
there is not a member for all the counties who 
will not ackuowledge that he is the servant of 
Kirk Sessions and others, especially at this 
difficult time. Don’t you know, sir, that we are 
approaching the dissolution of the present Parlia- 
ment? As for City Missionaries, any pratical 
sense possessed by us would lead us to them for 
information on the question, has the law failed or 
not? A sad catastrophe oceurs from the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act, says Mr. Stirling. Hear him :— 


If we shut out those who will have drink from public- 
houses we only drive them into private houses. Hence the 
notorious spread of “ Drinking Clabs”—places of nightly 
resort and systematic dissipation, where the desire for drink 
soon degenerates into a chronic passion, and the occasional 
drankard sinks into an habitual sot. Or, worse than this, 
we drive the drunkard to his own house, to contaminate 


his family and wrap wife and child in one common rain. - 


If drinking there must be, by all means let it be carried on 
in publichouses, The very existence of pablic drinking 
houses proves that a natural instinct prompts men to carry 
abroad their vices. An intuitive impalse sends forth the 
drankard to hide his sin and shame in the publichouse, Bad 
as he is, he would not willingly pollute those dear to him. 
It may be, he still respects the decencies of domestic life; 
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carries intemperance to ovr very hearths ; and taints the 
whole people with the leprosy of vice. 

So we are to have free trade in what, at our | 
dcmestic hearths, is the leprosy of vice. Man or 
woman may respect the decencies of domestic life 
by getting drunk in the public, and coming home 
tipsey. We differ radically here from this cele- 
brated author, and assert unequivecally that the 
Jess indecent place for a human being to get drunk 
in, is his or her bed-room, perbaps his or her bed | 
is less offensive asa locality still. 
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has still a home where holy influences are at work, and 
where it may yet be given him to repent end reform. Bat 
all this a blind restrictioniem undoes. A fanatical law 
drives him beck to defile his home and deprave his family ; 


REGISTER. 


because they are few and lonely, and we had to 
deal with such things before; but now we quote 
one sentence :— 

That this estimate of the number of  shebcens 








We have not touched this gentleman’s figures, ' 


| is far within the truth is clearly proved by a rece: 


official return, which gives the names and residences of 334 
persons who have been positively ascertained by the police 
to be habit and repute in the undisguised practice of illicit 
spirit selling; while the total number of shebeens, disco. 
vered and undiscovered, is variously estimated at double or 
treble that number. 


If Mr. Stirling or any other person is acquainted 


| with the existence of shebeens or unlicensed 


houses ; he, or that other person, is bound to give 
the necessary information to the proper authorities, 
and is no good subject if that be not done. 








SONNETS. 


BY JAMES 


A VISION OF LANGSIDE. 


By the hillside calm and eunny, | 


Where the peaceful harvests grow, 
Wanderir g down the hush of twilight, 

Dreaming brain, and footstep slow, | 
With the eye of fancy clearing 

Those grey mists of long ago. 


Sudden all the plain is peopled, 
Sudden all the hill is wreathed 

With a pale, white smoke, proclaimiog 
That the demon, War, has breathed, 

And a sword has leapt like lightning, 
Which in death alone is sheathed. 


Now the foes are met like waters 
That in tempest rage and boil, 

Now the gory gaps are yawning, 
Now a blush runs o’er the soil, 

And too soon the sun of triumph 
Blazes o’er the mad’ning toil. 


Ho for Mary! Ho for Murry ! 
Is it regent ? is it queen ? 
They were brothers who are foemen 
Iu this fierce and fiery scene, 
And have led the dance together | 
On a sunny Lothian green. | 
| 





They were brothers who are foemen, 
But the past is long forgot ; 

Now they ask not who is brother, 
Now they ask not who is Scot, 

But the foe of queen or regent 
In the fight so fierce and hot. 


Down, as some wild headlong torrent — 
Striking deep for Scotland’s pride, 

For their crownless sovereign beauty 
See a hundred gallants ride, 

Like a dancimg foam of feathers, 
Sweeping down the battle tide. 
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But their arms are unavailing, 
Crushed by Ruin’s ruthless plough, 

They are heaped in lifeless furrows, 
And the strife is ended now, 

While the lurid light of victcry 
Flushes regent Murray’s brow. 


O thou night, so hushed and hallowed, 

Drop in silence o’er the scene; 
Hide the bloody brow of battle 

With thy blue and starry screen ; 
Build a roof of calm and shelter 

For a lost aud flying queen ! 


So the dream of fight has faded 
Through the mists off yore descried, 

And the gold of sunset lingers 
O’er the fields so fair and wide, 

And the peaceful harvest waveth 
Where a sovereign’s hopes have died. 





THE SHADOWY SHEPHERD. 


In long dull nights, when feeble moons are waning, 
And rooted rocks are worried by the sea, 

Born on dim winds, we hear thy pipe complaining, 
Thou shadowy shepherd on the Norland lea. 


_ With tender bleatings all the air is laden, 


Cries of thy helpless lambs, I wot they be, 


The wail of many a fair and tender maiden, 


O shadowy shepherd on the Norland lea, 


_ Beware the pathway across the gloaming meadow ; 


Beware the breeze that stirs the haunted tree; 
Beware the blackness of the creeping shadow 
That shifts in twilight o’er the Noi land lea. 


Walk only, fair one, in the arms of noon.light, 
Stroll in the sunshine careless, still, and free, 

Thy charm is in the soft and witching moonlight 
Thou shadowy shepherd on the Norland lea. 
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